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On Tuesday the Education Bill, having emerged 
in all its crude complexity from closure by compart- 
ments, came up for third reading in the House of Com- 
mons. A motion by Mr. J. Lowther to recommit the 
financial clauses having been disposed of, Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman moved the rejection of the bill in 
a powerful speech. Education, he said, is a State affair, 
not (as the bill conceives it) a Church affair; and 
‘‘ where there is a public duty to be done and public 
money to be spent, the more direct and complete the 
popular control the better.’”’ He reminded the Liberal 
Unionists of some words uttered by the present Duke 
of Devonshire in the House of Commons in 1876: 
‘* There are many of us, and 1 do not scruple to say I 
am one of them, who believe that the principle of 
school boards is the right and true principle in this 
matter. We believe that, being the true and right 
principle, it will in the end prevail.” 


Sir Henry’s analysis of the one authority, which 
is Mr. Balfour's ideal, deserves quotation : 


“(1) The Board of Education; (2) the various councils 
with their different powers; (3) acommittee or committees 
of these councils including outsiders who might almost 
count as a separate category ; (4) sub-committees with their 
outsiders ; (5) provided school managers; (6) denemina- 
tional school managers—-some of them to superintend more 
or less the religious instruction. But we have not yet ex- 
slored exhaustively this starry firmament. By his disturb- 
ing influence rather than by acute vision we discover 
another mighty element. So did the learned and watchful 
astronomer recognise the existence of the planet Neptune 
by its influence on other heavenly bodies before that planet 
came within range of his telescope. This element is the 
bishop. If Imay use the phrase without disrespect, ‘ Que 
diable allait-il faire dans cette galére ? The bishop is estab- 
lished under the mantle of my hon. friend the member for 
Shropshire (Colonel Kenyon -Slaney). He shoves his 
nomipvees on the committees, and he directs and guides the 
teaching in denominational schools. He keeps up, he 
pumps in, the proper atmosphere, and he looks to see that 
the inner door has its hinges well oiled.”’ 


Here is unification and co-ordination and popular 
control ! 


ArrerR a number of speeches from the rank and 
file, Mr. Bryce summed up eloquently against the bill. 
Sir William Anson, in the course of his long and rather 
doleful reply, admitted that he did not regard the bill as 
the final solution that would come when religious 
differences were better understood. The debate was 
resumed on Wednesday by Dr. Macnamara, who read 
an interesting correspondence between a Leicestershire 
vicar and his schoolmaster on the subject of sacraments 
and maypoles. Sir William Harcourt showed that the 
bill will be the signal, not of peace, but of conflict. The 
Attorney-General invited the House of Lords to amend 
the Kenyon-Slaney clause, in order that it may bear the 
construction he puts upon it ; so we may expect a battle 
between the Protestant and Catholic Peers in the House 
of Lords. Mr. Lloyd George was brilliantly effective. 
What, he asked, would happen in the county councils 


when once these theological questions were introduced ? 
‘* Speaking as an alderman” he tried to imagine an 
agenda paper for next year : 


“There would be questions of roads and bridges and 
other matters affecting the convenience of the public, but 
there would also be education, and a long list of motions— 
a motion from one part of the county about the appointment 
or dismissal of a teacher, and another from another part 
about the Anglican maypole. One denomination would be 
charged with unduly favouring one school, ai 1 another with 
favouring another, and there would be endiess questions 
about the conscience clause and the like. Closure by com- 
partments would have to be introduced, In every county 
council they would be discussing popery in village schools 
when they ought to be discussing the repression of swine 
fever. The Thirty-nine Articles would become part of the 
standing orders of every council, and Kenyon-Slaneys would 
arise out of every county to keep watch and ward over the 
village Cecils.”’ 

Mr. Ellis Griffith also did well, and he was followed by 

Mr. Asquith, who dealt many telling blows against the 

bill and made excellent play with the Premier’s sneei 

at the lawyers, reminding the House of Lord Coke’s 

observations on the parliamen/um indoctum. Even in 

a Parliament purged of lawyers, an idealised Parliament, 
“ The question would still arise—what is the meaning of the 
Kenyon-Slaney clause ? Whatever else the Kenyon-Slaney 
clause might do or might not do, it clearly did two things. 
In the first place it affected, in a vital and trenchant manner, 
the provisions of the trust deed in every denominational 
school. It was not the only clause in the bill which did that, 
but it was the most striking. For his part—and he hoped hon. 
members opposite would realise the full importance of the 
vote they were going to give—he held it to be an assertion of 
the title of Parliament to treat these schools as State schools, 
and upon that footing to abrogate or eliminate any of the 
provisions of the trust deeds in the interests of the public 
as a whole. It did another thing. It got rid finally of the 
notion —and it would be the same if the clause were amended 
in the sense in which the Attorney-General interpreted it— 
that the parish priest was the supreme or the only authorised 
religious teacher in the parish school. If there was anything 
clear about the construction of the clause, it was that it 
would be in the power of a lay board of managers the 
moment that the clause had been passed into law to lock 
the clergyman out of the school, and prevent him giving any 
religious teaching in it at all. That was not one of the 
points on which lawyers disagreed.” 


Mr. Balfour replied quite lamely, and the House 
divided. For the rejection of the bill, 134 ; against the 
rejection, 286; for the Third Reading of the bill, 246; 
against the Third Reading, 123. 


On Thursday the Duke of Devonshire moved the 
second reading of the Bill in the House of Lords. He 
dealt at length with the historical aspect of the ques- 
tion, defended ‘‘closure by compartments,” and justified 
the compromise which had been made with the volun- 
tary schools. Lord Spencer, in pursuance of the agree- 
ment arrived at by the Liberal Peers to make a dignified 
protest against the Bill as a whole, moved the rejection 
ot the measure. The Bill, he said, failed to provide 
adequately for secondary schools and training colleges. 
He greatly deplored the destruction of School Boards, 
which had raised the standard of education in all schools. 
Under the Bill the head teacher in Church schools would 
always be a Churchman, and it was this which had 
caused the uprising among all the Free Churches. He 
was himself in favour of religious but not of dogmatic 
instruction. He believed that the Bill would give a 
stimulus to the bitterness of religious animosity. The 
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Archbishop of Canterbury, who caused great alarm in 
the House by falling back on his seat at the end of his 
speech, thought that the supporters of voluntary 
schools received but scanty recognition. Among other 
speakers Lord Coleridge dealt effectively with former 
utterances of the Lord Chancellor on “ mandate,” and 
Lord Goschen delivered a vigorous defence of the Bill. 


Mr. Lone took advantage of the exhaustion of the 
House of Commons to carry on the Committee stage 
of the London Water Bill. Sir J. Dickson proposed 
that the County Council should have 14 members in- 
stead of 10, and that the whole number should be 33 
instead of 73. Heobjected to the inclusion of the borough 
councils, as the County Council was the proper water 
authority for London, and the other members of the 
board should represent the outside areas only. 
Mr. Long hardly attempted to answer Sir John’s 
arguments, except by stating that the bill was 
approved by a majority of the London members. 
But, as Dr. Macnamara pointed out, they were clected 
on a different programme, and the County Council 
election, fought mainly on this question, gave an over- 
whelming majority against the Government bill. 
Finally Mr. Long accepted an amendment reducing the 
borough representation, except in the case of West- 
minster, to one member only. 


WE have pointed out more than once that under 
the Sugar Convention Great Britain may be compelled 
to impose countervailing duties on colonial sugar in 
case Australia and Canada should export bounty-fed 
sugar. This view has been confirmed from The Hague. 
On Monday the Dutch Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Baron Melvil Van Lynden, in reply to several questions 
from different deputies, said, to quote Reuter’s sum- 


mary: ‘That Great Britain would be obliged 
to impose special duties on sugar imported 


from her colonies if the latter granted bounties on 
the production or exportation of sugar.” On the 
following day, in our own House of Commons, 
Mr. Gerald Balfour made a statement in reply to 
Mr. Bowles flatly contradictory of the view so con- 
fidently stated by Baron Van Lynden. It will be 
remembered that by Article 4 of the Convention a 
general obligation is laid on the contracting parties 
to impose countervailing duties equal to any bounties 
on the exportation of sugar which may be granted by 
the ‘‘ nonconformist” countries. The question then 
is, What about a colonial nonconformist? As Mr. 
Bowles put it: ‘* Will the President of the Board of 
Trade say by what article of the Convention the 
general obligation imposed by Article 4 was removed 
from Great Britain in respect of her self-governing 
colonies, and could he say whether the construction 
placed upon the Convention in this respect by His 
Majesty’s Government was agreed to by the other 
high contracting parties to the Convention ?” 


Mr. GERALD BaALrour’s reply is quite astounding to 
any person acquainted with the ordinary rules of legal 
construction. ‘*There is nothing,” he said, ‘in 
Article 4 of the Brussels Convention which imposes an 
obligation on the contracting parties to penalise sugar 
imported from their own colonies. Any possibility of 
doubt is removed as far as His Majesty’s Government 
is concerned by paragraph A, sub-section 2, of the final 
protocol, which reserves in principle entire liberty of 
action as regards fiscal relations between the United 
Kingdom and her colonies.” But then the President 
of the Board of Trade went on to make the almost 
more astonishing admission that upon this vital point 
of Imperialist doctrine the Powers which signed the 
Convention disagreed : 

“Tam aware that this view is controverted by some 


of the Powers which signed the Convention, but our own 
attitude was made perfectly clear to the Conference by 


repeated declarations on the part of our delegates, and 
these are embodied in the procés verbal, in which it was 
Stated that this country would not in any case apply the ~ 
penal clauses to the self-governing colonies. The Con- 
vention was agreed to by the Powers with the full know- 
ledge of these declarations.” 


It seems safe to assume that when Article 4 of the Con- 
vention has to be construed His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will find itself in a minority of one. Mr. Balfour 
suggests that the point will be decided by the proces 
verbal. But there is no provision to that effect in the 
Convention, and its terms are so clear that the majo- 
rity of the Powers are likely to pin this country to the 
bond which it has signed rather than to the speeches 
which its delegates have made. As to the final pro- 
tocol, the fact is, as Mr. Bowles pointed out, that 
instead of reserving to Great Britain full right to deal 
as she pleased with her self-governing colonies, the Con- 
vention binds us not to give any preference to sugars 
coming from self-governing colonies over the sugars of 
other countries. We strongly advise the Confectioners’ 
Alliance and other bodies to continue their appeal to 
members of Parliament and Chambers of Commerce. 
It is quite possible that the Sugar Convention may yet 
be upset, and this was evidently the view of Lord 
Spencer and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman at the 
Cobden Club banquet. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’s Message, issued on Tues- 
day, is a good example of weak thought in strong 
language. Weare glad to learn that the States are 
still enjoying ‘‘ unbounded prosperity” in spite of 
recent signs of weakness. The President is entitled 
to congratulate the country on the reduction of the 
army to the minimum allowed by law—some fifty or 
sixty thousand men. He asks, however, for more 
ships. The important part of the Message is that 
which relates to trusts and the tariff. Upon these sub- 
jects our own unfavourable anticipations are now fully 
confirmed. The President is still in the pockets of the 
Protectionists. The following passage, which, if per- 
severed in, will serve to make a real issue between 
Republicans and Democrats, shows either ignorance, 
incapacity, or insincerity—possibly all three : 


“ The reduction of the tariff as a ‘means of reaching the 
evils of the trusts would be wholly ineffective. The only 
relation the tariff has to big corporations as a whole is that 
the tariff makes manufactures profitable, and the tariff 
remedy proposed would be in effect simply to make manu- 
factures unprofitable. To remove the tariff as a punitive 
measure against trusts would inevitably ruin the weaker ° 
competitors struggling against them. Our aim should be 
not by unwise tariff changes to give foreign products an 
advantage in our domestic competition, but by proper legis- 
lation to give domestic competition a fair chance. And 
this cannot. be reached by any tariff changes which would 
affect unfavourably all domestic competitors, good and bad 
alike.” 


Accordingly ‘‘ the question of the regulation of trusts 
stands apart from the question of tariff revision.” The 
country ‘‘ has “acquiesced in the wisdom of a pro- 
tective tariff in principle.” 


Tue natural conclusion from all this would be 
to leave the tariff alone. If there is unbounded 
prosperity and the Protectionist theory is correct, and 
prosperity depends on the tariff, then no patriotic 
statesman can be a tariff reformer. But President 
Roosevelt evidently has his eye upon the growing 
strength of the Free Traders in his own party. So he 
devotes a paragraph to ‘‘ readjustment,” a gentler 
word than reduction or simplification. Readjust- 
ment is to be effected (1) by way of re- 
ciprocity treaties, (2) by lowering the duties 
on a given product. The courage of the second pro- 
posal quite unmans the President, who follows it by a 
string of reservations and apologies, and promises that 
nothing shall be done except on the advice of business 
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experts. In Washington it is not expected that any 
trust legislation will be passed, as Congress expires by 
limitation on March 4. 


By a singular fatality two of the most influential 
Nonconformist preachers in London have passed 
away within a fortnight; one still in the prime of 
life, the other full of years. It is neither easy 
nor profitable to compare the diverse talents of 
Mr. Hugh Price Hughes and of Dr. Parker. 
Through his long connection with the City Temple 
Dr. Parker occupied a unique place among English 
preachers. It was as a preacher, and as a preacher 
only, that he was famous, and with this position 
he was content. His gifts were, it may be, not of 
the highest order; to the unfriendly critic there 
seemed to be too much striving for effect, perhaps 
at times some sacrifices of dignity, but had he been 
more conventional he must have been less interesting. 
And no man was less of an ecclesiastic. Unlike Mr. 
Hughes, Dr. Parker was no politician, except in so 
far as he was influenced by an unbounded admiration 
for Mr. Gladstone. We regret to think that Dr. Parker 
failed to raise his voice against injustice and cruelty in 
the greatest ordeal of modern times; but it is some 
consolation to the Independents, whom he represented 
in London, that he did not identify himself with Mr. 
Hughes’s deplorable attitude. 


ALL points to the conclusion (writes our Italian 
correspondent) that the Divorce Bill presented by the 
Zanardelli Cabinet to Parliament will be the cause of 
one of the severest struggles which the Ministry will 
have to sustain, notwithstanding the fact that similar 
bills have been presented either to the Chamber 


or the Senate for the last twenty-five years. 
The situation is rendered more critical because 
the Catholic Church takes advantage of this 


bill to embitter the campaign which the Vatican is 
carrying on against the Quirinal, and several members 
of Parliament, although personally favourable to the 
projected law and friendly to the Cabinet, have declared 
that if they vote for it it will mean the loss of their 
constituencies, as their electors—fervent Catholics, 
although not Clericals—will certainly not give them 
their votes after what they consider an insult to their 
religion. Still, the Catholics of Germany, England, and 
the United States of America have divorce without con- 
sidering it an imposition on the part of the majority of 
the people, which is Protestant, and France and 


Belgium have it, although the population, taken 
as a whole, is Catholic, while Austria grants it 


to Catholics also, if they renounce their faith, thus 
putting her citizens in the position of being apostates 
before they can obtain the dissolution of their 
marriages. The Italian law as it now stands only pro- 
vides for legal separation of husband and wife, which 
separations amount to an average of 2,000 ayear. The 
want of a law on divorce induced a good many of those 
separated to desert their country, and become citizens 
of a nation where it is easy to have what they wished. 
The Italian State was thus obliged to recognise a fact 
contrary to its laws, and representing a patent inequa- 
lity between citizens, as it is evident that only those 
provided with large means could have recourse to such 
an expedient. The bill presented by Signor Zanar- 
delli grants divorce only under very serious and excep- 
tional circumstances, and always after a period of legal 
separation, which is of one year if there are no children, 
and of three years if there are, and forbids the one in 
fault to ask for divorce. 


Tue Daily Mail, which appears for the moment to 
be Protectionist, has brought its peculiar ideas of 
conduct to bear upon the Cobden Club. It sent to 
Mr. Harold Cox for a list of members of the club, and 
then, extracting from the list the names of several 


foreign members, declared that the club was a foreign 
organisation, ignoring the fact clearly indicated in the 
list, by asterisks and a notice, that these gentlemen 
were honorary members. Mr. Cox at once wrote 
pointing out this fact, and explaining that no foreigners 
had any share in controlling the policy of the club. 
The Daily Maz/, however, ignored the exposure, re- 
peated its suggestion, and accused the club of dis- 
honesty. Mr. Cox is the mildest of men, but this drew 
from him a letter to the editor of the Daly Mail, which 
may possibly teach a much needed lesson: 

“ I must decline to have any further communication with 
you, and request that you will send no more of your repre- 
sentatives to garble information unreservedly placed at their 
disposal, 

‘** 1 do not know who you are, nor do I want to. I can 
only regret that the editor of any English paper should be 
compelled, either by his own nature or by the terms of his 
employment, to act with so little regard for the honourable 
traditions of English journalism.” 

That the editor of the Daily Mail should not know that 
it is the practice of the learned societies and the ancient 
universities to elect distinguished foreigners as honorary 
members is excusable. His conduct after his mistake 
had been pointed out is only interesting, to quote the 
Morning Leader, as an illustration of the methods of the 
Yellow Press. 


Sink WILLIAM WeEDDERBURN’s lecture on the Govern- 
ment of India at the New Reform Club on Tuesday 
was an expansion of Mill’s dictum that there is 
no such thing as government of one people by another, 
though one people may keep the country of another asa 
place to make money in. The Morning Leader wisely em- 
phasises a sentence from the lecture, which gives aclue 
to so much of the history of the Indian Frontier: 

“The professional interests of the services are to be 
found not so much in peace as in territorial expansion and 
military aggression, with their natural accompaniments of 
titles and decorations, and the multiplication of highly-paid 
appointments.” 

So it is that under a highly centralised system the 
claims of peace, retrenchment, and reform, vital in a 
country with a peasantry always on the verge of star- 
vation, are so easily pushed to the wall. The salt tax is a 
typical illustration of the result—an impost on a neces- 
sity of life and health which is actually 2,000 per cent. 
on the value of the salt, collected moreover so rigidly 
that women have been punished for seasoning their 
food with salt mud from the seacreeks. Parliament can 
know nothing of these conditions, and the bureaucracy 
which does know has its own official point of view. 
The only remedy is decentralisation, on Lord Ripon’s 
lines, and the gradual admission of Indians to some 
share in the work of government. 


On Friday last, at Gérlitz, the Kaiser opened a 
‘* Ruhmeshalle,” or, as he preferred to call it, a 
memorial hall, and made a speech eloquent in its ex- 
pression, but still more eloquent of the purpose which 
animates his policy and conduct. After praising his 
grandfather with wonted extravagance, and as- 
cribing to him the whole credit for the unification 
of Germany, he observed with unusual modesty : 
‘*The wearer of the crown and his organs can- 
not permanently keep a whole country moving 
on the path of progress unless all classes lend their 
aid.” What is the Emperor's conception of freedom ? 
We will give it in his own words, and recommend 
them to the careful attention of all those who 
have persuaded themselves that ‘‘ imperium” is com- 
patible with ‘‘libertas.” ‘‘Freedom for thought, 
freedom in the furtherance of religion, and freedom for 
our scientific investigations—that is the freedom which 
I wish for the German people, and would fain achieve, 
but not the freedom to govern themselves as badly as 
they like.” In other words, ‘‘‘(my) good government 
is better than your (bad) self-government.” 
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THE COBDEN CLUB DINNER. 


T was a happy inspiration which led the late 
| Mr. Potter and a number of Mr. Cobden’s personal 
friends and admirers to create the Cobden Club, in 
memory of a great triumph and a great man. ‘‘It 
seems impossible, if it were desirable,” wrote one of the 
founders in 1867, ‘‘now to restrict the club to the circle 
of Mr. Cobden’s personal friends and disciples, or 
even to the special propagators of his economi- 
cal and international doctrines, though I believe 
such was the original conception. We must take it 
now to be a Liberal club bearing Cobden’s name, and 
keeping alive his memory by annual commemoration.’ 
The dinner, he added—and this is a piece of advice 
which might well be kept in mind by democratic 
societies—‘* should be good, but plain and short.” And 
‘‘after dinner an opportunity should be given to the 
leaders (an opportunity which they do not get in any 
other way) of speaking to their assembled followers, 
parliamentary and non-parliamentary, about the politi- 
cal subjects of the day.” 

The Cobden Club dinners went on for nearly thirty 
years, and there were many at last Friday’s banquet 
whose minds went back with Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman to ‘‘ the golden days ’—to ‘‘ the pleasant 
sail down the River Thames under the genial tutelage 
of Mr. T. B. Potter, and the jocund banquet in the 
Ship Tavern at Greenwich,”” The dinner, in spite of the 
intentions of its founders, was generally longer and 
better than the speeches, which were devoted not so 
much to the exposition of free trade as to,celebrating 
its embodiment in the public policy and legislation of 
the United Kingdom. 

Last week’s dinner was inaugurated under very 
different circumstances. As Mr. Robson, in an ad- 
mirable speech, reminded the company, every article 
in the menu was taxed. Since the Corn Tax, it 
is impossible for even a vegetarian Free Trader to 
dine on untaxed commodities. All flour and meal, 
and all farinaceous food, as well as sugar, have been 
placed again upon the tariff. The price of meat has 
been artificially raised throughout the kingdom by the 
prohibitive regulations of a Government department. 
The sad plight of that terribly large class which has 
not enough to eat has been wantonly aggravated by a 
reactionary Government. The miserable years of 
pauperism, starvation, and riot which preceded the 
repeal of the Corn Laws are forgotten, and the 
country is slipping back into the marsh from which it 
was rescued with infinite difficulty by the herculean 
labours of Cobden and Bright, Peel and Gladstone. 
Even now—as we are reminded by Sir Henry—‘ It is 
not the open hostility of the avowed Protectionist that 
we have to combat. The Protectionist, indeed, no 
longer speaks with the bated breath that we were 
accustomed to ; but he is still apologetic in his manner, 
and he shrinks from exposing to the country in all its 
beauty his full theory, lest the country should be startled 
and alarmed. Even when he sets about a smashing blow 
against the keystone of the arch of Free Trade, or lays 
a sly mine under the corner-stone of that edifice, he 
does it in Free Trade clothes, and he tries to show, as 
we have seen not very long ago, that Protection after 


allis the only practical way of acting upon Free Trade.” 
The Balfours and the Chamberlains and the Giffens all 
put on ill-fitting suits of Free Trade clothes when they 
came forward with Protectionist proposals. It is the 
homage of political vice to political virtue. Upon the 
members of the Cobden Club and all who are willing to 
band themselves together in defence of its motto, 
‘‘ Free Trade, peace, and goodwill among nations,” the 
Liberal Leader imposes a special duty—the education of 
the average man : 


It is in the ill-informed indifference of the average man 
that the danger lies. He is a good fellow. He is well off. 
He does not go below the surface of things. He is easy- 
going and good-hearted. He is easily caught bya policy 
which appeals to his sympathy. The special duty and 
function of this club is to open this man’s eyes to the 
real issues involved in small and apparently technical 
questions, to explain the root principles upon which our 
national policy is founded, and, using the old weapons of 
appeal to the lessons of history, to common-sense, and 
reason, and humanity, and, added to these, the additional 
weapon of our armoury—the experience of the last half- 
century —it is to reaffirm and reconfirm the adherence of 
the nation to the essential vital policy of freedom that I 
take to be the object of this dinner. 


During the last three years we have endeavoured 
in these columns, as occasion served, to expose the fiscal 
and economic heresies which have made so much way 
among educated people, and especially among the 
governing classes of this country. The encouragement 
and help which those ef our way of thinking derive 
from the enlightened speeches of leaders like Lord 
Spencer and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman cannot be 
exaggerated; and the time is at hand when a party 
strong in faith and in the power of reason will be able 
to appeal with success to the discontented and over- 
burdened taxpayer. Sir Henry spoke well and 
bravely of the vicious circle of tariffs and wars 
and armaments. ‘‘ Tariffs engender jealousies, bitter- 
nesses, and quarrels, and quarrels grow into wars, 
necessitating crushing armaments in order to stave off 
wars. And armaments and wars swell expenditure, 
and expenditure must be met by tariffs.” At what 
point, he asked, in this infernal circle can you hope with 
any success to insert your magic wand and stop the 
deadly current? ‘‘ Surely at the point of tariffs, and 
there alone.’’ We shall see; but we have more faith 
in the virtue of a large attack all along the line, begin- 
ning with armaments and expenditure upon armaments. 
The motto of the Cobden Club is true. The old Radical 
cry of ‘‘ Peace, retrenchment, and reform,” upon which 
the Liberal Leader himself has so often and so 
earnestly insisted, points in the right direction. But 
for the South African war and the enormous 
increase of military expenditure which has_ been 
brought about during the last five or six years, our Free 
Trade system could never have been impaired. Solong 
as the guardians of the public continue to surrender 
their functions to military and naval experts, and sacri- 
fice the taxpayer to the voracious appetites of the Jingo, 
the assault on Free Trade will go on successfully. In 
the last speech, or at any rate the last important speech, 
made by Mr. Cobden in the House of Commons (in which, 
oddly enough, he was strenuously supporting a reduc- 
tion of the sugar duties) he argued that the reduction of 
indirect taxation should be obtained not by the increase 
of direct taxation, but by the reduction of expenditure. 
“You have your opportunity ”—so he told the Tory 
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farmers who asked for the abolition of the malt tax— 
‘‘ in watching stringently your expenditure ; and you 
have the natural growth of revenue which comes from 
reduction of taxation; and if you remain at peace you 
will have the growth arising from the elasticity and 
buoyancy of your finances, which leaves you every year 
with a surplus of two or three millions.” 





GENERAL DE WET’S' BOOK. 
F General de Wet had never written a line, and had 
left his career to emerge from all the disfiguring 
myths invented by our cosmopolitan newspapers, and 
distributed by certain of our statesmen, he need not have 
feared for the result. 


His critics may perhaps escape 
oblivion. 


Lord Halsbury may be remembered as a 
great embodiment of nepotism, Mr. Brodrick may be 
remembered as a ruinous instance of the family system 
in politics, the 7Zymes may be remembered for the 
correspondents it employed, and the Da//y Jail may be 
remembered for the liberties it took with the past, and 
the rash familiarity it assumed with the future; but 
no one will pretend that the statements made in 
such quarters to the effect that the Boer Generals 
were brigands, loving booty better than their 
country and mortally afraid of warfare, will dim the 
glory those Generals have won. The story of the 
splendid recovery of the Boer resistance, paralysed by 
the results of Cronje’s obstinate infatuation at Paarde- 
berg, as well as by those of the first proclamation Lord 
Roberts issued—a proclamation he quickly broke in 
detail and in principle—and the maintenance of that 
resistance, in spite of treachery, misfortune and un 
civilised destruction, for two years, is not likely to 
suffer in history from the puny malice of the men who 
have tried to distort it. The chief glory of that great 
record goes to four men—the three Generals and Pre- 
sident Steyn. It is a story in which every Englishman 
whose mind has escaped the corruption of our modern 
atmosphere of foreign riches and foreign manners would 
give all he has to reverse the parts. That great struggle 
between freedom and tyranny, between love of country 
and love of dominion, separated in every generously 
minded Englishman his admiration from his allegiance. 
On the one side he saw leaders tempted to desert their 
men and men tempted to desert their leaders by 
bribes or intimidations ; brave men told they would be 
exiled and their homes rooted up if they refused to 
forswear their country ; women put on half rations to 
induce their husbands to surrender. On the other he 
saw the desperate sufferings the Boers faced and 
laughed at in their devotion to their country; our 
intimidations flung back in our faces and our allure- 
ments answered in the tones of a chivalry that had once 
and for centuries been ours. The whole hideous drama 
was a dreadful allegory, showing what a splendid 
energy is the energy of patriotism, and what crimes a 
nation can commit if once it loses its self-respect in 
obedience to a rapacious phrase. 

Every Englishman whose moral nature had not 
been quite corroded by the rust of Imperialism passed 
through these emotions during the war. He saw his 
country doing everything he had been taught to regard 
as intolerable, and trying to trample out everything he 


had been used to admire. It was a good old-fashioned 
English politician who said he hated the whole race of 
conquerors, and it was a good old-fashioned prejudice, 
that of Burke against the great strong men of history. 
Probably it is the fashion the 
proportion of English society that really sympathised 
with Italy against but it 


stantially true that Englishmen as a 


now to exaggerate 


Austria, remains sub. 
rule detested 
the character of Austria in Italy or Napoleon in the 
Tyrol or Prussia in Poland, and enough of such Eng- 
lishmen remained to hate the prospect of adding their 


own country’s name to that unlovely category of 


unjust dominion. 
Wet's book is to awaken all 
those emotions in a very poignant form. 


To read General de 
General de 
Wet tells his great story with a wonderful modesty and 
a real power, a power that gives a special point to one 
of his bright little asides about the ‘‘ ignorant and 
illiterate The 
Boers who clung to their country to the 
and it is a that makes the 

hateful. Hard, 
that once in a 
had to 


Boer.” book reveals the character of 


the end, 
character sacrifice 
we demanded stern 

dreadful 


use the sjambok 


particularly 
Wet 


panic he 


General de admits 


moment of they 
were yet strongly affectionate and hada vivid sympathy, 
“ Of 
him, if of any man, it may be said that he never swerved 


and the tributes the General pays to his President 
from his duty to his country ’’—to his brother Generals, 
to his trusted scouts, Scheepers and Theron, ring with 
a very genuine and tender sentiment. Above all things 
these were men who on every ground had the right to 
keep their freedom and to enjoy in a free country of 
their own the splendid degree of respect and confi- 
had won. 
fixed 


dence they They were simple minds, 


purpose, 


that one purpose to redeem their country. 


with one and unalterable and 


General 
the 
what he 


de Wet says comparatively little about farm. 


burning and the camps, though says is 


severe enough. ‘* Anyone knows that in war cruelties 
more horrible than murder can take place, but that 
such direct and indirect murder should have been com- 
mitted against defenceless women and children is a 
thing which I should have staked my head could never 
have happened in a war waged by the civilised English 
nation. And yet it happened.” But it is just in 
momentary flashes that the real feeling of General de 
Wet is shown, such as in his reflections as he rode to 
Dewetsdorp, the town named by the Volksraad after 
his father, thief,” or in that brief 
scene with his brother, which was probably the last 


“like a one 
conversation the two were to hold together in this 
world. ‘It was there that General Piet de Wet came 
to me and asked if I still saw any chance of being able 
to continue the struggle. The question made me very 
angry, and I did not try to hide the fact. ‘Are you 
mad ?’ I shouted, and with that I turned on my heel 
and entered the house, quite unaware that Piet de Wet 
had that very moment mounted his horse and ridden 


away to follow his own course.” “Are you mad? 


that is the only answer General de Wet could give to 


the suggestion of surrender and it is a pretty commen- 
tary on the moral plight to which we were reduced, to 
reflect that whereas de Wet could only think of deser- 
tion as madness, Lord Milner and Mr. Brodrick and 
the Zimes and Chronicle were explaining that it was 
obvious that all but the mad or the profligate or the 


criminal would desert their country like sensible men, as 
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soon as it was uncomfortable to remain faithful to it. 
It is a curious irony to think that the Free State and 
the Transvaal have passed from the men who thought 
every sacrifice must be made for their country to officials 
who argued that the wise man was the man who knew 
when to stop making sacrifices for it. 

There is another reason why these pages are full of 
shame for Englishmen. They show how direct and 
dreadful was the alternative we offered the Boers: 
Give up your country or your people must perish. 
Some empty-headed journalists assured us, when peace 
was made, that the Boers did not really mind very 
much losing their country and accepting the rule of our 
dapper officials. Those gentlemen would do well to 
turn to the account of the Vereeniging meeting. They 
would find that if the Boers had been offered peace 
with annexation as an escape from their own miseries 
they would have prolonged the war. But war meant 
the exposure to famine and the Kaflirs of the women 
and children, whose foodstuffs had been destroyed, 
and who yet, according to these speeches, were 
excluded from the camps. The Vereeniging Conference 
was the theatre of the most cruel of all moral conflicts, 
one of those conflicts that men 
never be called upon to undergo. 


or nations should 
Across the theatre 
there falls the distant shadow of a laughing and careless 
democracy, that rejoices in peace and flags and riots 
and holidays, and never gives a thought to the freedom 
it has destroyed or the divine ideal over which its 
victory is won, 





THE EDUCATION BILLS OF 1870 AND 1902. 
F’S 1870 to 1902 the system established by Mr. 

Forster’s Act remained almost unchallenged and 
theoretically unaltered, although many doles and aids 
were given to voluntary schools. The Act introduced 
four new principles, though it only carried them partially 
into effect : 

1. All children should be educated. 

2. Education is a quasi-local service, and should 
therefore be administered by a local representative 
authority under the supervision of a central department 

3. All schools managed by a local representative 
authority shall be aided by the rates as well as by the 
taxes. Voluntary schools privately managed and un- 
controlled by the ratepayers shall only receive grants 
from the taxes. In other words, the central authority, 
with its inspectors, represents the taxpayer, while the 
local authority represents the ratepayer. The bill of 
1870, when first introduced into the House of Commons, 
provided that a school board might give grants out of 
the rates to voluntary schools in the district. But 
strong objection was taken to this provision, and accord- 
ingly the Government grants were increased. 

4- Religious dogmas which are peculiar to a reli- 
gious sect shall not be taught in schools controlled 
and subsidised by the ratepayers. Sectarian or deno- 
minational teaching may be given in schools subsidised 
and controlled partly by taxpayers, partly by sub- 
scribers, but subject to a conscience clause which 
allows children to be withdrawn from the school 
during the hours in which such teaching is given. 

Between 1870 and 1902 elementary education in 
England continued on the lines laid down in the Act of 


1870. Out of the hundred sections of the Act only 
about half-a-dozen have been repealed. The proportion | 
of board school children to voluntary school children 
steadily increased, in spite of the fiscal favouritism of 
Conservative Governments to voluntary schools, which 
have even been exempted from rates. But at the 
beginning of this year more than half the children in 
England and Wales were still educated in voluntary 
schools, and in the country districts school boards are 
still comparatively few. Both classes of schools “earn” 
Government grants and both are inspected by the Board 
of Education. The difference between the two should be 
clearly understood. Whereas board schools are managed 
by a popularly elected authority, voluntary schools are 
under denominational managers ; and whereas board 
school teachers have been appointed without reference to 
religious consideration, teachers in voluntary schools 
have been compelled in most cases to subscribe to the 
tenets of some particular form of Christianity. This, as 
Mr. Morley observed at the National Liberal Club, is an 
intolerable humiliation to the teaching profession. 
Thirty years ago tests were abolished in the Univer- 
sities, and there is no more reason for testing the 
religious convictions of teachers in public elementary 
schools than of professors and tutors in the national 
Universities. 

The Education (England and Wales) Bill, 1902, 
which was introduced by Mr. Balfour and read a first 
time on March 24, 1903, passed its second reading on 
May 8 by a majority of no less than 237, the Irish 
Nationalists joining forces with the Unionists, and its 
third reading on Wednesday by a majority of 123. 
According to the supporters of the bill its main purpose 
was to introduce a single education authority for all 
educational purposes ; and, indeed, the very first words 
of the first clause of the bill so provide: ‘‘ For the 
purposes of this Act the council of every county 
and of every county borough shall be the local educa- 
tion authority.” This, of course, is quite misleading, 
though Mr. Balfour himself has pi blicly described it as 
a bill to introduce a uniform education authority. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, with much wit and truth, 
said that if a new title were required for the bill, he 
would suggest that it should be called ‘‘ a bill to create 
one education authority in the counties of Rutland and 
Huntingdon, and in the Scilly Isles.” 

We of the Liberal Party, with a considerable 
section of Liberal Unionists, maintain that its real 
purpose is to perpetuate voluntary schools, and to 
aggravate religious injustice by making those schools 


a charge upen the rates, without giving adequate 
control to the ratepayers. We also object very 
strenuously to the dissolution of school boards, 


especially in large towns. Inthe course of the long 
discussions and debates, which lasted through an 
autumn Session into December, the bill has been con- 
siderably modified, and the control of the local educa- 
tion authorities over the statutory education com- 
mittees, and also over the managers of voluntary 
schools, has been perceptibly increased. Educa- 
tion is entrusted by the bill to the ‘‘local educa- 
tion authority,” Zc., to the council of a county or county 
borough, and also (for the purposes of elementary edu- 
cation) to the council of a borough with more than 10,000 
inhabitants, or of an urban district with more than 
20,000 inhabitants. The Act does not at present apply 
to London. Excluding London there are sixty-one 
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administrative counties, and sixty-seven county its third reading, and will soon receive the Royal 
boroughs. In the sixty-seven county boroughs the assent, with the confident prediction that the fierce 


borough council takes over the powers of the school 
board, if there is one, and gets some hold over the 
managers of voluntary schools. It also remains the 
authority for secondary and technical instruction, and 
has unlimited power of rating both for elementary 
and higher education. County councils may be divided 
into two classes. In the first, comprising eleven ad- 
ministrative counties, there are no boroughs of more 
than 10,000 inhabitants or urban district councils of 
more than 20,000 inhabitants. Consequently there are 
no other local authorities for the purposes of elementary 
education. With the exception of boards of managers, 
which are not technically authorities, each of these eleven 
county councils has complete control of all the education 
Within its area. But it has not quite so much freedom 
as the council of a county borough, because for higher 
education it may not lay a rate of more than twopence 
inthe pound. Inthe remaining fifty counties there 
are non-county boroughs and urban districts large 
enough to be local authorities for elementary education. 
In these fifty counties, therefore, the county council is 
not the sole education authority for the whole 
of the administrative area, except for purposes 
of secondary and higher education, upon which it is 
not allowed to expend more than a twopenny rate. 
Besides county councils and county borough councils 
there is, as we have seen, a third (inferior) class of 
local education authorities under the new bill, compris- 
ing the councils of all non-county boroughs with 10,000 
inhabitants and all urban districts with 20,000 inhabi- 
tants. Of these there were over 200 in the year 
igor. All will have unlimited power to rate for 
purposes of elementary education; and they will 
also have a right to impose a rate of one penny within 
their area for purposes of secondary education in addi- 
tion to the twopenny rate which may be imposed by 
the county council. 

It will be seen, then, that after all the quest fora 
single ‘‘local education authority” has failed. The 
new bill shows on the face of it more than one such 
authority. If we look a little more closely, however, 
we shall find that the unification effected by the bill 
is much less even than would at first sight appear. The 
Act really distributes the powers which it professes to 
unify. Besides the two hundred non-county boroughs 
and urban districts already mentioned, the power to raise 
and spend a penny rate for purposes of higher educa- 
tion is possessed by the councils of over a hundred 
smaller boroughs and of over seven hundred smaller 
urban districts. Therefore, in every non-county borough 
and urban district of England and Wales outside the 
metropolis there will be two authorities with concur- 
rent powers of raising and spending money for the 
purposes of secondary education. 

But it is in regard to elementary education that the 
unification or concentration of power, to which so 
many reformers have looked, is furthest from realisa- 
tion. The local management and control of elementary 
education, so far as the old board schools are con- 
cerned, is handed over to two authorities (the council 
and the education committee), while the control and 
management of voluntary schools is entrusted to the 
same two authorities and also to a third—a private 
board of managers. At this point we may conveniently 
pause in our analysis of the bill, which has now passed 


legislative conflict which has lasted so long will be 
renewed again and again in administrative conflicts 
between committees, managers, 

teachers, bishops, and the Board of Education. 


councils, parsons, 


THE AMERICAN ELECTIONS. 


(FROM AN AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT.) 


HE November elections have been a rather bitter 
‘| disappointment to the Democrats, who confi- 
dently hoped for the signs of a rising tide which would 
sweep them towards victory in the Presidential election 
of 1904. It may seem strange that politicians should 
calculate so far ahead in so eventful a country as the 
United States, but the game is fraught with such im- 
mense political and business consequences that every 
important public happening is estimated by its probable 
influence upon the next struggle for the chief seat of 
Government and the ‘ spoils ” it carries with it. 

Early in the autumn unmistakable signs of reac- 
tion against the Republican Party were discernible, 
financial trouble was in the 


air, recent disclosures 


of barbaric methods of warfare in the Philip 
pines brought some disgust with the imperial- 
istic policy to which Republicans had committed 
themselves, and, far more important, the coal 


strike in Pennsylvania was rapidly educating the 
ordinary citizen in ‘‘ Trusts” and “ Tariff,” the two main 
pillars of Republican policy. But when November 
came all this was swept away; the bold, though 
illegal, action of the Treasury had tided the country 
over the financial crisis, a conspiracy of silence on the 
part of Secretary Root and the War Office stifled the 
criticism of military methods, and, best of all, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s hazardous intervention in the coal 
strike had proved a signal success. These 
explain in part, but not altogether, the results of the 
elections. The strong and growing division in the 
Democratic Party contributed much to its failure in the 
North and Western States. 

While a large section of the rank and file of the 
party had been growing more and more radical in its 
policy, the leaders had succeeded in keeping a firm 
hold upon the party machine, with the result that 
‘‘ bolts” were more numerous than before and the 
general voting power of the party gravely impaired. 
But behind these party considerations the conservative 
effect of the bounding prosperity of America must be 
taken into account—a prosperity which seems literally to 
ooze out of every pore of the body politic, such abun- 
dance of wealth, such general diffusion of luxurious 
consumption as the world has never known before. 
In the face of such prosperity it is even a source of 
surprise that the Republican Party should have lost as 
much ground in the elections as it did, dropping about 
‘one-third of its majority in the House. 

An analysis of the returns gives powerful emphasis 
to two facts. First, ‘‘ the solid South,” as it is termed, 
is more solid than ever, its democracy is virtually 
unbroken in spite of the trimming policy of the Southern 
Republicans in boycotting the negro voter at the 
provinces. The North and the West are more than 


reasons 
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ever Republican so far as the general body of voters is 
concerned ; only in one Northern State, Rhode Island, 
did the Democrats snatch a victory in the election of 
governor. 

The second signal fact is the growing divergence 
of politics between the large cities and the general 
body of the rural electors. In such States as New 
York and Massachusetts, where the State vote went 
strongly Republican, the cities of New York and of 
Boston polled a large majority of Democrats. In New 
York this signifies a revival of the power of Tammany 
and the failure of Mayor Seth Low to hold the con- 
fidence of the majority of citizens who placed him in the 
position of power which even his friends commonly 
admit he has shown himself incompetent to occupy. 
Far more significant than these results is the testimony 
afforded by the November elections to the growth 
of Socialism. Two years ago the National Socialist 
vote cast for Eugene Debs in the Presidential election 
amounted to 85,000. The most conservative estimate 
of the general Socialist vote of this November places it 
at 400,000. In Massachusetts the Socialist vote has 
increased during the same interval from 11,000 to 
36,000, while a number of other States, California, 
Illinois, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and even 
the rural State of Maine, show equally vigorous signs 
of the growth of this same revolutionary ‘‘ism.” Ina 
large handful of cities Socialist mayors are chosen, and 
while this has not happened in any of the first-class 
cities, a Socialist vote of over 12,000 in Chicago, 11,700 
in Milwaukee, 5,000 in Cincinnati, 2,000in Minneapolis, 
is indicative of much. 

It looks as if for the first time in American politics 
a genuinely Socialist Party were in course of formation 
by a fusion of the early elements of *‘ populism” and 
Bryanism with the imported Social Democracy from the 
continent, and, what is most noteworthy, under the 
active leadership of Americans belonging not so much 
to the manual working classes as to the middle profes- 
sional and trading classes. Whether such a new party 
is capable of close, effective organisation, and has come 
to stay, it is yet too early to pronounce. But the 
growing discontent of all serious reformers with the 
corrupt machinery of the older parties was bound some 
day to express itself in a radical party of social reform, 
which selects the term Socialism not so much because 
it accepts a doctrine of State control of all industry, 
but because it insists that the people must become the 
owners of its government. 





REDUCTION OF INTEREST IN THE POST 
OFFICE SAVINGS BANK. 


IR MICHAEL HICKS BEACH, when Chancellor 

of the Exchequer, obtained a Select Committee 

to consider the position of the Savings Banks, and in 
due course the Committee reported that the interest 
on all deposits should be reduced by one-eighth 
per cent. The argument for the reduction is very 
simple. The funds of the banks must be invested 


in Government securities ; the interest on Consols falls 
in April next from 2} to 2} per cent. ; it is impossible. 
therefore to continue paying the present rate of 2} per 
cent. to depositors, as no margin is left for expenses. 
Legislation on the Committee’s report has been post- 
poned till next Session; and there are signs that 
their proposal will meet with considerable opposition. 
It isto be hoped, that the working-men Members of the 
House will look closely into the question, for there are 
few that affect so large a proportion of the working 
classes. Tie Post Office Savings Bank alone holds 140 
millions, mainly belonging to working men and women. 
Of every five persons in the United Kingdom, one is a 
depositor in the bank ; and nearly every friendly society, 
every benefit society, and every club promoted by, or 
for the advantage of, working men and women has an 
account withthe bank. Yet so far there has been little 
endeavour to protect the interests of this large body of 
depositors ; the only opposition to the proposed reduc- 
tion of interest has been offered by the representatives 
of Trustee Savings Banks, which serve a much smaller 
number of persons, and are not in so strong a position 
to resist the change. 

The facts in relation to the Post Office Savings 
Bank are very simple. The bank was established by 
Mr. Gladstone in 1861. The rate of interest payable to 
depositors was fixed by Parliament at 2} per cent., and 
has never varied. From the first the depositor has 
had the direct guarantee of the State for repayment, 
and from the first the depositors’ money earned more 
than the interest paid plus the working expenses. 
In 1877 the Chancellor of the Exchequer of the 
day passed an Act’ providing that any deficiency 
of annual income should be met by Parliamentary 
votes, while any surplus should be paid into the 
Exchequer. Since that time the Post Office Savings 
Bank has shown a deficit in four years only, and has 
paid into the Exchequer ‘‘a net surplus amounting to 
£1,601,255.” The years of deficit have been recent 
years, when the price of Consols was abnormally high, 
and the income from new investments consequently 
depreciated ; but in 1901 the substantial sum of £26,177 
was paid into the Exchequer, and in 1goo there was also 
a surplus of some £10,000. 


The history of Trustee Savings Banks has, no 
doubt, been very different. Established as an_insti- 
tution connected with the State in 1817, the rate 
of interest payable to the trustees of such banks 
by the National Debt Commissioners was, with a 
view to encourage thrift, fixed at #4 11s. 3d. per 
cent. It was reduced from time to time, but remained 
as high as 3 per cent. until 1888, when it was reduced 
to 2}. The consequence has been, that the taxpayers 
have made large payments on account of the Trustee 
Banks ; the total charge since 1877 is stated in the Com- 
mittee’s report to be £2,218,615. 


Thus we have on the one hand the State Bank, 
which has been a source of large profit to the taxpayer, 
and on the other hand Banks, not directly conducted by 
the State, but assisted by it, which have entailed upon 
the taxpayer a still larger loss. “The Committee sets the 
loss against the profit, and finding a net loss from all 
savings banks taken together, condemns the bank 
which has paid its way to the same treatment as the 
banks which have been a source of expense. This 
may be convenient from the point of view of the 
Treasury, but it is not fair to the large body of 
depositors in the Post Office Bank. 


It may be said, of what importance is it, that a 
profit has been made on the part of the Post Office 
Savings Bank, if it be admitted that when the interest 
on Consols is reduced to 2} per cent. the Bank cannot 
pay its expenses? Now, the first answer is, that even 
the large deficits, an estimate of which is given by the 
Committee for the next six years, do not, in the 
case of the Post Office Bank, amount to so much 
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as the State has made out of the depositors 
during the last thirty years; and it might be urged 
that, while steps should at once be taken to prevent 
loss from the working of the Trustee Banks, which have 
already cost the nation more than two millions, a reduc- 
tion of the rate of interest should be postponed in the 
case of the State Bank till the profit which has been 
made by the taxpayer has been wiped out. But there is 
another consideration. If the deposits in the State 
Bank could be made to earn another quarter per 
cent. there would be no loss on its working. Some 
progress in this direction has already been made. 
The Committee points out that ‘‘ the funds of the 
Savings Banks have recently been mainly advanced 
in return for terminable annuities, bearing 3 per cent. 
interest, for the construction of naval, military, or other 
public works authorised by Parliament,” and that a 
‘* capital expenditure of 417,000,000 beyond theamount 
already borrowed has been sanctioned by the Legislature.” 
If, in addition, the area of investment were extended so 
as to comprise all securities now allowed by law to 
private trustees, all difficulty would be at anend. The 
Committee deliver a long argument against this sug- 
gestion; but it is significant that, in a Committee 
on which bankers and capitalists were dominant, the 
proposal was defeated only by the casting vote of the 
Chairman, the late Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


The main argument which the Chancellor thus 
induced the Committee to adopt, is in effect, that the 
taxpayers of the United Kingdom are the bankers of 
the depositors, and not the trustees, and that as bankers 
they should not be called upon to invest the money en- 
trusted to them in any but the very best security, namely, 
that which is given by their owncredit. Exception may 
be taken to this reasoning at every step. The tax- 
payers may not be the trustees of the depositors ina 
legal sense, but they are most certainly not the bankers 
in the ordinary commercial sense. A banker holds him- 
self at liberty to make any profit for himself which 
is possible by the use of his customers’ money. It has 
never been the theory of Savings Banks that the State 
should make a profit from the depositors’ money. 
Savings Banks were established, not to make money 
for the State, but to encourage thrift. It is mis- 
leading, therefore, to speak of the taxpayers as the 
bankers of the depositors, in order to draw an 
inference from the title thus used. And so with 
the other branch of the argument. It is admitted, 
that the State should not incur any risk for the 
depositors, and should not be asked to invest in any but 
first-class securities. But it is quite a different thing to 
say, that the State should invest in nothing but securi- 
ties for which its own credit is pledged —in nothing 
but Government securities. We very much question, 
whether at the present day any prudent trustee of 
large private funds would confine his investments to 
Government securities. It is a golden rule, not to put 
all one’s eggs into one basket, and one may have too 
much even of British Consols. Their fluctuations in 
price are not inconsiderable ; within very recent years 
they have varied from 114 to somewhere near go. And 
when one remembers, that the only imaginable circum- 
stances in which depositors would wish to withdraw 
largely are those in which a depreciation would also take 
place in Government Securities, there seems to be a 
special reason, why the whole of the many millions 
deposited in the Savings Banks should not be placed in 
securities the value of which depends immediately on 
the credit of the State. If we follow the analogy sug- 
gested by the Chancellor’s argument, it might almost 
as well be said, that a private bank of repute should 
not invest its customers’ moneys on any security but 
its own shares and debentures ! 


The question is really extremely simple. Securities 
which are permitted by Statute to private trustees are 
known to be, for all practical purposes, sound. They 


include (subject to certain conditions and safe-guards) 
India Government stocks, Colonial stocks, railway 
stocks, and the stocks of local authorities. The rate 
of interest they command is not high, but it is some- 
what higher than that payable on Consols. The aggre- 
gate amount of all such stocks is about equal to 


the aggregate amount of the Funded Govern- 
ment stocks. It is clear that by doubling 
or nearly doubling—the area of investment a 


slightly higher rate of interest would be obtained ; 
and this slight difference would probably be just 
enough, when time had been allowed for the gradual 
change of investments, to enable the present rate of 
interest to depositors, 2} per cent., to be maintained 
without loss to the taxpayer, notwithstanding the ap- 
proaching reduction of the interest payable on Consols. 
It is true, that until the change of investment could 
be made—and no one would wish to hurry it—there 
might be some loss. In the case of the Trustee Banks 
it may possibly be a question whether the taxpayer 
should add this loss to those which he has already 
incurred. But in the case of the Post Office Savings 
Bank the depositors may not unreasonably claim, that 
the profit which the Treasury has made out of their 
money should be repaid before a change to their dis- 
advantage is sanctioned. Until Consols, which are 
now at 92}, rise at least to 99 the question of loss will 
not arise. 


The present rate hasa notable advantage in point of 
simplicity. Two and a half per cent. is 6d. on every 
pound for the year, }d. for the month. The rate of £2 
7s. 6d. proposed by the Committee will cause many 
humble depositors great perplexity, and anything which 
is not clearly understood damages the popularity of 
Savings Banks toa quite astonishing extent. The whole 
question is worthy of much more careful attention at the 
hands of Parliament than it has yet received. Every 
member has in his constituency many depositors in 
the Savings Bank; of members for large towns this is 
especially true. It will not speak very well for repre- 
sentative government, if the House of Commons allows 
the Report of the Select Committee to form the basis 
of legislation without further and very searching 
discussion. 


THE PROFESSIONAL CRITIC.* 


WENT down yesterday to the Pirzeus with Glaucon 
the son of Ariston to offer up prayers to the 
goddess, and also from a wish to see the ships which 
had just come from the King of Persia. The sight of 
the Barbarians gave us great pleasure, and we had 
fallen into an argument on the use of titles and the 
wearing of decorations, when Glaucon said, ‘‘ See, 
Socrates, there is yet another galley which has come 
beside the quay. Let us go and satisfy our curiosity.” 
This galley carried the wise men who had come to 
attend the ambassador. ‘‘Is it not the custom of the 
Grand Monarch,” said I, ‘‘to assemble about him a 
crowd of poets and sophists ?” 
‘It is,” said Glaucon. 
‘* And have you noticed,” I pursued, ‘ that it is the 
custom of the Tyrants to follow the Barbarians in this 


practice ?” 


* At the recent dinner to the contributors of the Zucyclopedia 
Britannica Mr. Gosse, who must be congratulated on the estab- 
lishment of a British Academy to nominate for the Nobel prizes, 
took exception to some remarks by Sir Edward Clarke on the 
decay of modern literature. Mr. Gosse’s position was that only 
a professional man of letters has a right to give opinions on 
literature. The case has since been heard at some length.in 
the columns of the 77/mes. 
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‘You are perfectly right,”’ said he, ‘‘ and it seems 
that certain of our citizens are anxious to imitate them 
in this. Our friend Gossikles has got together an 
assembly which is to give laws on music and philo- 
sophy, and also to receive the rewards which certain 
of the Barbarians send from time to time to the 
city.” 

‘* Tell me,” said I, ‘‘for I am ignorant of these 
matters, to whom will they give these rewards? To 
those who make or to those who obey these laws ?” 

‘“T do not know; but look,” said he, ‘‘ there is 
Gossikles himself. Let us ask him.’’ Gossikles was 
standing by the Persian galley, and when he saw us he 
came swiftly towards us. ‘‘ Socrates,” said he, ‘‘ you 
are the very man I have been seeking. There was a 
symposium last night in the Temple of Kronos. I do 
not go to these banquets, Socrates, because I enjoy them, 
and, indeed, many of the guests were quite ignorant 
of music, statesmen who have spent their days in 
flattering the mob. During this banquet I fell out with 
Grammateus, who had made bold to give an opinion on 
our poets. I told him that only a professional literary 
man is capable of judging letters. Grammateus, you 
must know, is one of those who openly opposed Cleon’s 
expedition to Mytilene. But though he had assailed 
Cleon with many questions, | am told that the priests 
of Kronos have taken his part in this dispute with me. 
Now tell me, Socrates, was not I in the right?” 

‘* My dear Gossikles,” said I, ‘‘ in these matters Iam 
an ignoramus ; but if you will teach me I shall be glad 
to learn. Your theory is that only a professional man 
of letters can judge of literature ?” 

‘* Most certainly, Socrates,” said he, ‘‘ and isit not 
intolerable that men who have never themselves written 
books, though they may know something of laws and 
elections, and can perhaps manage that great beast the 
public, should intrude into our mysteries ? ” 

‘Please tell me, Gossikles,” said I, ‘‘ who are the 
professional men of letters ? ” 

‘Well, Socrates, there is myself and—perhaps 
there are not very many. You will find ournames ona 
tablet in the Temple of Kronos, where lie all forgotten 
things.” 

‘* Nay, Gossikles, I did not ask for the names of 
the professional men of letters, but for their form or 
definition. What shall we say of the professional man 
in general: is hea professional in so far as he exercises 
his profession, or is it otherwise ?”’ 

‘* | should say so,” said he. 

‘* We have in our city certain dilettante sculptors, 
who are always talking of the statues they mean to 
raise to some god, but the citizens are rather chary of 
employing them. Would you call these men profes- 
sionals ?” 

‘‘ Hardly,” he replied; ‘‘on the contrary, they 
bring the honourable name of sculptor into dishonour.” 

‘** And how is it with the flute-players whom none 
will engage ?”’ 

‘* A most pestilent class, Socrates.’ 

‘*Then you will not object if we say of these men, 
the sculptors and the flute-players and the rest of their 
tribe, that they are professionals only so far as they 
exercise their profession ?” 

‘* Say it, Socrates, so far as I am concerned, and 
you shall always have my support.” 

‘* Then, Gossikles, may I hope for your support if I 
go On to apply this rule to the literary men? Will you 
shield me if they rise up against me, for they are a 
savage and an inspired race of men?” 

‘*To be sure, Socrates, I will. Have no fear.’ 

‘*Then, Gossikles, may we suppose that in all the 
arts a man cannot exercise his profession without the 
co-operation of some other. The flute-player who prac- 
tises to the waves, the cobbler who goes into the wilder- 
ness to patch the shoes of the wild asses, the orator to 
whom no one listens—we cannot possibly allow that 
these people are exercising their profession ?”’ 


just judges unless it know something of justice ? 


** Certainly not, Socrates, they are a most ridi- 
culous class.” 

‘*Then, again, there is the flute-player whom no 
one will send for to enliven his banquet. He is driven 
to playing his flute to his wife at home, if she will 
listen, or his friends, if he still have any. Shall we call 
him the true professional ?” 

‘God forbid,” said he. 

‘* Nor will it be otherwise with the cobbler and the 
horse-tamer, and even with the poet and the man of 
letters. If no one will employ them we will not allow 
that they exercise their professions ?” 

** Certainly not.” 

‘Tell me now, Gossikles. Why is it that men 
employ flute-players, and poets, and men of letters, 
aye, and pay them too for their pains? Is it for their 
own pleasure or for that of the artist?” 

‘‘ For their own pleasure, I imagine, and most 
exacting they are.” 

‘‘And do they themselves judge of their own 
pleasure?” 

‘* They do indeed, and very arrogantly,” 

‘*So that unless they are pleased with a flute- 
player they do not employ him? ” 

“No, poor fellow, they do not.” 

‘* And consequently he cannot exercise his pro- 
fession ?” 

‘* No, he cannot, and believe me, Socrates, many 
a clever man has starved.”’ 

“And shall we say the same of the man of: 
letters ?” 

‘* Certainly.” 

‘So that the professional men of letters are those 
whom the public will employ ?” 

wht fa 

‘And it employs only those who please it ?”’ 

‘* That is so.” 

‘* Then in so far as a professional is a professional, 
he is one only because he knows how to please the 
public ?” 

‘*It would seem so.” 

‘* And the public judges of its own pleasure?” 

‘* To be sure.” 

‘Well, then, my dear Gossikles, what are we to 
say? It seems that the professional man of letters is 
only a poor servant who judges at second-hand the 
probable tastes of his master, the public. He has got 
some skill in the trade, for his bread depends on it, but 
the real judge is the public. It alone decides whether 
the professional man shall exercise his profession or 
not. So that, on your showing, it elects the judges ot 
whom you spoke. Now tell me, can an assembly elect 

‘* | suppose not.” 

‘‘Nor will the judges consent to accept election 
unless they think the assembly competent ?” 

‘* No, they will not.” 

‘‘It follows, then, that the professional men of 
letters, who were, you said, the only judges of litera- 
ture, admit that the public is the ultimate judge ?”’ 

At that he seemed puzzled, and thought for a 
moment. At length he burst out, ‘‘ You have been 
playing with me, Socrates, and you do not yourself 
believe what you say. You know very well that we 
professional literary men despise the public.” 

‘« But tell me, Gossikles, is not literature a branch 
of the art of pleasing ?” 

Gossikles paused for a moment, and then 
exclaimed, ‘‘I see, Socrates, what you would be at. 
You are trying to lead me by a bye-way into the same 
slough of eristic. I will not admit that Literature is 
the Art of Pleasing. By Heracles, I will not ; for if I 
do you will again drag in that horrid public. No. 
Literature is the art of pleasing the professional literary 
man.” 

“ Tell me,” I began, but Glaucon pointed to the 
barbarian galley. Gossikies was standing beside it, 
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having escaped our arguments. He appeared to be 
busy counting the rewards which the Scythians and 
the Cimmerians and the Great King himself had 
sent to the poets and authors of Athens. 

H. N. B. 


A SPANISH NOTE, 


FEW days ago circumstances, and the weather, 
brought me to a night in a degraded ‘‘ posada” 
of Spain which seemed to me typical of much of the 
life, political and religious, of that forlora old country. 
Its mistress was a tyrannical septuagenarian crone. 
Her lofty airs would have been more entertaining than 
they were had she not had bleared eyes and the 
demeanour of a person who has made up _ her 
mind that neither personal infirmities nor the 
shocks of fortune shall induce her to abate 
a single one of her claims upon the respect of those in 
her vicinity. It was with unmistakable and amusing 
condescension that ste accorded me the privilege of a 
bed and what may be called ‘‘ board.” Her sons and 
grandson, in the old gentian-blue smock frocks of the 
district, her daughter-in-law, the latest of her daughter- 
in-law’s vociferous blessings (how it howled, the small 
blessing !), and two or three inquisitive villagers all 
stood about with a reverent appreciation of the 
dame’s goodness in thus assenting, after questions and 
quite elaborate meditation, to my very commonplace 
request. Yet not perhaps so commonplace in this 
desert of Castille, twenty miles from a railway station, 
in a dilapidated village with no apparent means of 
existence and of no conceivable attraction for the 
tourist—a village that was once a town and still 
possessed ten thousand inhabitants and six churches, 
all with their weathercocks awry, one of its churches 
prettily garnished on an inner wall, where the children 
were wont to sit, with six staring yellow skulls 
arranged in the form of a cross, 

This old lady did, however, consent to receive me. 
That is the main fact; and herein I rejoiced, for I 
should have been stranded indeed had she found a cold 
negative to my question in those wiry grey hairs on 
her chia to which she seemed to appeal for advice in 
the matter. But when it came to the board I no longer 
rejoiced. There was the inevitable bread soup, pre- 
pared with a_ knife that could not have been 
wiped for a week and had cut all manner of 
substances meanwhile; some weird meat scraps 
which I did not dare to investigate closely ; a certain 
quantity of bread and wine, both bad ; and this was all. 
The table was spread for me in the kitchen, and the 
family and others stood or sat around and paid me the 
well-meaning compliment of extreme attention; and 
the old lady herself laughed gustily off and on, with her 
nands in her fat sides, and such remarks as these: 
‘* The foreigner is not used to our ways, poor man!” 
‘*He does not appear to have much appetite for our 
food.” Her dialect was just comprehensible in these 
cheerful utterances to her own folk. But when she 
addressed me directly it was quite otherwise, for she 
then roared loud enough to be heard by the ‘‘ alcalde” 
in his ruined ‘‘casa consistoriale,” with its heraldic 
shield, six feet square, gazing serenely at the incredible 
mud of the “Plaza Mayor”; nor would she be per- 
suaded that a foreigner’s brains could be reached by 
any more gentle form of attack. 

Finally, after I had killed an hour losing myself in 
the sloughs and alleys of the extraordinary village, I 
was bowed ceremoniously into a very depressing bed- 
chamber, which opened out of the kitchen. They all 
escorted me to the door, and the old lady herself 


handed me the venerable brass lamp, with its three 
wicks floating in oil. She let into the room a fresh 
reek of the smoke of the chopped straw and dried dung 
ona few cubic inches of which, still smouldering, my 
banquet had been cooked. We were good friends by 
this time, she and I, though at the cost of much per- 
sonal self-restraint. Instead of bellowing at me now, 
the sehora brought tears of dismay into the eyes of the 
trembling old woman, her servant, by bellowing at 
her. ‘* The ‘caballero’ speaks plainly enough for any- 
one except a fool,” she cried in a rage, before all her 
world, when the poor creature brought me white brandy 
on a tray instead of the glass of fountain water for 
which I had asked. 

I sought sleep amid a company of sacred pictures, 
rosaries from holy pilgrimage spots, very coarse, ill- 


smelling bedgear, and fleas. The most impressive of 


the pictures was the one above my pillow, shadowing 
forth the contrasted careers of a just man and a sinner. 
The just man began life as a youth giving alms to a 
beggar, and ended with a deathbed about which a 
priest brooded with the importance of a god ; whereas 
the other killed a fellow-creature (another beggar, for 
choice), also early in life, and was portrayed struggling 
in the grip of picturesque medieval devils well before 
the breath was out of his body. 

So much for Mayorga and my accommodation 
there. 

Spain's own airs of importance are not a little 
akin to these of my old sefora. Of course, national 
self-esteem, like individual, is an admirable, indeed a 
necessary quality. But Spain overdoes it. Her majestic 
deportment, as exhibited in her officials, and her 
grandiloquent phrases do not nowadays delude even 
her own children outside the official classes. This 
is well: even as the sun’s light is better than 
fireworks. The wiser Spaniards are clamouring 
louder than of late for a _ liberty of mind and 
estate which ought to have been theirs long ago. 
As for denunciations of the Government, these are 
unceasing. Spanish chivalry may still hold the hands 
of Spaniards from a combined attempt towards 
radical reform which may mature into Republi- 
canism once more; but it will not be for long 
now. While a good woman held the reins of 


the State, errors were condoned, not out of 


undiluted weakness, but out of consideration for the 
Queen-Regent and her worthy intentions. But this 
epoch has passed, and it is now the country’s turn for 
consideration. There seems no doubt, natural enough 
in the circumstances, which way the boy-King is 
steering under Sagasta’s decrepit tutelage. It is either 
for absolutism, due to a misguided appreciation of the 
German Emperor’s success as a monarch, or it is towards 
an increase of Papal influence. In effect, either course 
is bound to be calamitous for Spain; and Spaniards, save 
those whose hands have clutched a string of the Minis- 
terial portfolios, realise it instinctively as well as from 
experience. The King’s upbringing has no doubt been 
of a kind to help him to become the first gentleman in 
his kingdom ; but that is nearly all. Ithas taught him 
that he is what he is by the grace of God. Such a 
lesson may stimulate the pupil aright ; also it may not. 
And in either event, considered in itself alone, it is 
political wisdom neither for him nor the country he 
heads. Unless the portents change, and he with them, 
by-and-bye he and his pretensions will bear criticism no 
better than my old sefora of Mayorga. Then it may 
be Don Carlos's chance or a republic’s. 

Meanwhile, it is interesting and educative to mark 
Spain’s curious effervescence of anxiety about our own 
views towards her. The other day, urged by incessant 
rain to do something desperate, I read in Oviedo a 
solemn magazine article about ‘‘ Pretenders to Thrones.” 
The paper was a protracted bleat in eulogy of things 
Spanish as they existed on the threshold of Alfonso’s 
swearing to rule by constitutional law. Edward the 
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Seventh was gibbeted as a ‘‘pretender’’ to the 
‘*thrones” of the Transvaal and the Free State ; 
and, of course, Don Carlos kept him company. 
And now the idea is seriously hinted that in look- 
ing about us for compensation in our South African 
humiliation (for so they regard the peace), we 
may scheme for a handful of poor Spain’s remaining 
possessions. ‘‘ We must be prepared for some 
such avaricious iniquity,” they say. Our suffer- 
ings in the war, the burden of our increased 
taxation, the fall in Consols, and American, or, as they 
have it, ‘‘ Yanki,” and German competition in trade 
have already put us in peril of becoming a second-rate 
and retrograde people like themselves. The devil 
will no doubt, as usual, take the hindmost, nation 
or individual. Spain rises in her somewhat time-worn 
dignity and protests that she will not be interfered 
with. Therefore we must look to ourselves. 

In her curiously rigid traditions of life and old- 
fashioned sensitiveness, the little Alfonso’s country is 
very like my old sefiora of Mayorga. But give her time 
and it need not be so. In this respect she has a tre- 
mendous advantage over the blear-eyed despot of the 
‘*posada,”’ with its earthen floor and empty larder. She 
can adapt herself, discreetly and profitably, to the 
changed circumstances of the new century without 
having to seek regeneration only by way of the lime- 
bag which in Spain helps the dead speedily to decom- 
pose and offer their particles to Mother Nature for a 
fresh deal of individuals. 


C. E. 


THE ROYAL WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY. 


LESSED are the frame-makers, for of such is the 
triumph at the gallery of the R.W.S. ; the pre- 
sent exhibition has been framed with a rare handsome- 
ness. And if there are no other triumphs exactly 
worthy of the name, the cause must be traced to a 
natural law which orders a certain amount of ebb and 
flow in the river of artistic success. All things consi- 
dered, the Old Water-colourists, though they are the 
poorer once more by the abstinence of Mr. Arthur 
Melville, give us this winter the fare that experience 
of the last two years has taught us to expect— 
perhaps a little more by -eason of the fact that 
Mr. Albert Goodwin, in spite of having recently 
opened a copious show of his own, is yet tolerably well 
represented here. To the last-named indeed, and to 
Mr. Walter Bayes, we would give the palm for imagina- 
tive landscapes. Mr. Goodwin has several. His 
** Venice before the Fall of the Tower” shows us the 
city seen from afar, against a blood-red sunset ; the 
violence of the work is counteracted by certain exqui- 
site passages of poetical truth within it, such as the 
treatment of the flame-touched c/rrus, and the play of 
light ona brooding sea. Yet we prefer the painter in the 
more normal mood in which he has rendered *‘ Lincoln ” 
and ‘*Cairo.” These two delicate drawings are hung 
together, both are architectural in outward character, 
and the same harmony of cream, silver, and tender blue is 
present in both ; at the same time they are distinctive 
each from the other, less because of their different 
architectures than of their different atmospheres. 
More openly mysterious is this artist’s ‘‘ Fireflies— 
Port Antonio, Jamaica,” where ‘‘ the stars come down 
in the tropic night, to frolic and dance about ”—we 
reprint the sub-title without apology, for it truly tells 
the story of the picture—but the very strength of the 
work makes it a little less attractive than the others. 
Mr. Bayes shows six drawings in all, and they are 
as dainty and prismatic as usual. The most important 


is the woodland scene with figures, entitled ‘* The 
Princess and the Peasant”; a little flatter this than 
usual, and, therefore, a little more Japanesy. Colour 
broken, not as Mr. Robert Allan breaks his, into fair- 
sized splashes, but into myriads of infinitesimal frag- 
ments®that spread themselves over the surface like a 
shower of gems, gives to Mr. Bayes’ work a certain 
gemlike quality, the effect of which as successfully 
avoids distasteful spottiness as does an expanse of fine 
mosaic. Mr. Allan has several drawings, both gay and 
sombre, in his well-known manner ; the best, we think, 
is one pitched in a key similar to that of his ‘*‘ Drawn up 
for the season” in the last exhibition and entitled ‘‘ The 
ebbing tide.” Herein he gives us a seashore estuary 
with fishing boats half stranded in the Channel, a middle 
distance group of fisher folk sorting fish, and a flock 
of gulls hovering near. A bold line of foam, backed 
by a grey sea lowering in the sunless atmosphere, 
shows the boundary between beach and water, whilst 
to look at the sky of the picture is veritably to 
realise what sailors mean by ‘‘dirty” weather. The 
place of honour on the same wall is held by Sir Ernest 
Waterlow’s ‘‘ The Upland Road,” the ultra-hackneyed 
title of which may be forgiven for the sake of a really 
fine piece of work, pleasant in colour and fresh with 
the impress of open autumn, breezy air. Miss Clara 
Montalba’s ‘‘ Venetian Canal” may also be mentioned 
as a little less evanescent, and therefore a degree less 
typical, than usual. There are figures in this—those 
of a religious procession, aglow with scarlet and gold, 
as they pass over a bridge against a sultry evening 
sky. The work is really slight, but, coming from this 
artist, it appears comparatively solid. 

Of the figure pictures certainly the most important 
are those of Mr. E. R. Hughes and Miss Fortescue- 
Brickdale. In ‘‘ A Dream Idyll” he shows a work of 
great decorative richness. Deep blue, silver and gold, 
the play of dancing moonlight on a satiny skin, the 
shimmer of long tresses flying in the wind, the 
suggestion of a vast city asleep beneath the winged 
horse and its rider careering through the air—of such 
is the dream and the representation of Mr. Hughes, 
and his most striking achievement that of painting 
golden hair to look as if it were finely sculptured out of 
molten gold. The whole thing in point of arrangement, 
drawing, courage, and restraint of colour in turn, is 
absolutely, faultlessly correct! Serious art, too, is 
Miss Fortescue-Brickdale’s ‘‘The Three Daughters of 
Time,” an allegory worked out to the straining point 
with details and symbols, an intellectual prodigy in 
paint which seems to ask for an explanatory description 
as emphatically as any Italian altar-piece with donors 
and other trifles. There is, to be sure, a corner for 
intellect in modern painting that is often insufficiently 
filled ; but here the measure of the commodity is full to 
overflowing, and it tends to distract one from noticing 
that the colour is rich and finely blended in broad 
masses, that the grouping if formal has grace, and that 
the painting whilst not opaque is solid and satisfying. 
We part from this ambitious work which, to be just, 
only fails by a hair’s breadth to realise its ambition, and 
turn to Mr. Weguelin’s ‘‘ A Captive Dryad,” a drawing 
which, of course, is quite vapid and meaningless by 
intellectual contrast. It has, nevertheless, its consola- 
tions of sparkling colour and graceful form, though 
perhaps the nudity of the three girl figures is a trifle 
too insistent. Other work of more than average merit 
is contributed by Mr. W. Matthew Hale, in his ‘‘ Sun- 
set—Bristol Channel,” a scheme of dusky red and deep 
purple, and by Mr. Herbert Marshall, who sends a deli- 
cate and atmospheric rendering of ‘‘ Chinon,” whilst 
the tinted medieval designs of Mr. Arthur Rackham, 
Mr. T. Rooke’s ‘* West Front of Wells Cathedral,” and 
Mr. Walter Crane’s black and white are in their several 
ways quite worthy of their authors’ talents. 


F. J. M. 
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THE THEATRE. 


“THE UNFORESEEN.” 
‘YEOPLE sometimes talk about the public taste, 
and they speak of a man having hit the public 
taste as if it were a definite target with a bull’s eye in 
the middle. About no playwright has this phrase been 
more frequently used than about Captain Marshall. 
Sometimes it is used as the highest form of praise, as 
though it were the achievement of the ultimate object 
of theatrical art, as indeed, to a”certain extent, it is. 
Sometimes it is referred to in a tone of contempt, 
as though hitting the public taste could be in no 
way commendable, unless the hit were an effective 
blow, aimed at a vital part. The phrase, however, like 
all general phrases, is very misleading. There is 
neither in drama nor in any other art any definite 
preference which can be called the public taste in that 
art. There are a hundred public tastes. The public tastes 
in melodrama, the public tastes in comedy, the public 
tastes in romance, the public tastes in musical farce, the 
public tastes in comic opera, and so forth, and also the 
public tastes in each of the subdivisions of these general 
classes. And there is even the public taste in poetical 
drama, the public taste in high comedy, and the public 
taste in tragedy. And the man who in a certain 
mood of mental and moral exhaustion can find genuine 
pleasure in the inanities of Zhe Belle of New York, 
may, in another mood, find equally genuine pleasure 
in Macbeth, or in another in Zhe School for Scandal. 
So that to say in a tone and with a gesture of 
despair, as a good many people were saying at the Hay- 
market on Tuesday night, that Captain Marshall had 
hit the public taste is not quite so serious a criticism of 
the public taste, or even of Captain Marshall, as the 
speakers intended. To hit the public taste in the sense 
of moving and entertaining an audience in the mass 
must be the first aim of every dramatist, and as many 
people of the highest intellectual attainments have 
written plays which, in spite of every other cleverness, 
have failed to do this, it is not so very much to Captain 
Marshall's discredit that, although in an unambitious 
way, and although in a play which betrays no very 
high intellectual attainments, he has succeeded. There 
are many who would sacrifice their art just as much as 
Captain Marshall has done if they could only meet with 
Captain Marshall’s reward. 

But even granted that his latest play cannot be 
judged by a very high standard as a work of art, its 
success is less a reflection upon the public than some 
severe critics are inclined to maintain. There will 
always be a public for the kind of fare which Captain 
Marshall supplies—-a sort of judicially-adulterated 
melodrama which has no feature, mental or emotional, 
sufficiently sudden, sufficiently unusual, in fact, suffi- 
ciently exciting to disturb that half-slumber of the 
intellectual and moral, as well as of the physical, faculties 
which is one of the most important conditions for good 
digestion, while at the same time having sufficient 
languid interest to prevent the spectator from going to 
sleep outright. Everything must happen as it has 
always happened in plays of the kind. The ultimate 
conclusion must be obvious almost from the beginning. 
Nobody must shout too loud or get too excited. In 
fact, everything must be conducted, both by the author 
and the audience, in the calm and gentlemanly manner 
of which the Haymarket management has acquired so 
remunerative atradition. There will always be a public 
for this kind of thing, and that public may easily be 
more unlucky in its caterer than Captain Marshall, 
whose genial and observant humour almost atones for 


‘which remind one that in this, 





the absurdities of his mechanical and mildly melo- 
dramatic situations. 

But to think that because there is a public for this 
sort of thing the majority of the people who come to see 
it are not perfectly clear in their own minds that this is 
not serious dramatic art, to think that these people, 
because they come here, are insensible to serious 
dramatic art, is preposterous. And yet this is the 
logical conclusion of the contemptuous references to 
the public taste which Zhe Unforeseen has called 
forth. Probably nobody who assists at its repre- 
sentation and very few who are concerned in it 
are under any illusion as to its artistic merit. It is 
frankly contrived and frankly presented to attract the 
public which does not demand anything more intellec- 
tually or emotionally exacting, and, as this has always 
been the largest public, the promoters of the entertain- 
ment have their reward. But this is not to say that there 
is not just as large a public as ever there was for good 
work, or that good work will not obtain the modest 
popular success to which it should be content to aspire, 
if only our authors and our managers have, some of 
them, the ability and the will to compose and to present 
good werk. The impersonal crowd is far too often 
loaded with the blame which by right belongs to those 
who serve it. ‘‘ This is what the public wants,” says 
the author or the actor or the manager, ‘‘ and I am 
bound to supply it.” But the public wants also good 
work if good work is submitted to it. 

From the point of view, however, of Captain 
Marshall the artist, Captain Marshall of the nimble 
fancy, the genial humour and the delicate satire of A 
Royal Family, His Excellency the Governor, and The 
Noble Lord, such plays as The Second in Command, 
and Zhe Unforeseen are much to be regretted. One 
does not suggest that in these latter plays, where he has 
forsaken light comedy for drawing-room melodrama, 
Captain Marshall deliberately does less good work than 
that of which he is capable. But he has done such 
delightful things of the lighter kind that one cannot but 
deplore his devoting his graceful talent to a form of 
drama to which it is quite unsuited, and in which he is 
obliged to stoop to achieve a superficial success by the 
most tawdry and the most mechanical expedients. Cap- 
tain Marshall's gifts are very evidently for light comedy. 
They are not for serious drama, and the sort of half- 
way house of drawing-room melodrama which he has 
chosen is, of course artistically, quite valueless. 

For Zhe Unforeseen, in spite of two cleverly 
written scenes and some charming, but dramatically 
quite superfluous, comedy, is, in fact, a very poor play. 
The title, which is no doubt intendéd to account 
in advance for the very lavish use of the long arm of 
coincidence, is, from the point of view of the audience, 
not at all descriptive of the play. The incidents of the 
story are certainly unforeseen in the sense that they are 
very unlike what would happen in actual life, and that 
a number of unusual coincidences are brought together 
for the convenience of the author. But the experienced 
theatre-goer would be able to foresee the develop- 
ments of the plot very soon after the rise of the 
curtain, and the only question which may arise in 
his mind would be whether the author would have 
the temerity, which he eventually displays, of twist- 
ing the probabilities of life to suite his obvious pur- 
pose. In spite, however, of the mechanical nature 
of its plot, the piece contains two sincerely written 
scenes and several passages of comedy of a brightness 
after all, lies the 
author’s special talent. One character, in the hands 
of Mr. C. M. Hallard the best acted part in the 
play, is a really sympathetic study of selfishness and 
cowardice. One scene, that in which Margaret cajoles 
Captain Haynes into believing that she is not, after all, 
the woman who was in Paris years ago, is written with 
fine observation and truth, and excellently rendered by 
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Miss Millard. Mr. A.E. Mathews and Mr. Eric Lewis in 
the comedy parts, and Mr. Cyril Maude and Mr. Allan 
Aynesworth as the traditional hero (this time a curate) 
and his friend, do everything that is expected of them. 
But, after two drawing-room melodramas, it is to 
be hoped that Captain Marshall’s next production will 
be a light comedy. P.C. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND) TAXATION, 


By MUuNICcEPs. 


* PorTreRies’ FEDERATION.” 
THE novel proposal to federate the pottery towns into 
one municipality has advanced a further stage in that 
a representation has been forwarded to the Local 
Government Board and a public inquiry asked for. But 
the scheme has been reduced from its former propor- 
tions. Instead of taking in the seven North Stafford- 
shire towns and the belt of mining villages with which 
they are surrounded, the borough of Newcastle and 
the urban district of Tunstall have been left out, 
together with the northern portion of the district, 
leaving only in the scheme the five towns of 
Burslem, Hanley, Stoke, Fenton, and Longton, with 
some adjacent off-shoots But, of the five towns, 
only two, Hanley and Longton, have — signed 
the memorial to the Local Government Board. 
The others have refused on the ground that the me- 
morial is not complete, inasmuch as all references to 
financial matters are omitted. The financial problem 
is the crux of the situation. An elaborate report on 
the subject has been submitted to the various authori- 
ties by Sir Hugh Owen, and another expert has been 
engaged to report on the effects of Sir Hugh’s recom- 
mendations. Opposition to the scheme is beginning to 
assert itself freely, and it is hardly likely that federation 
will take place, if at all, by general consent. Attention 
has particularly been devoted to the effect which the 
new Education Bill will have on the district, and, fail- 
ing federation for all matters, an educational federation 
has been suggested, while from ecclesiastical quarters 
has come a proposition for the amalgamation of Stoke 


. and Fenton as a step towards general federation. This 


latter, however, finds little favour. 


Tue Avpirt, 

It seems that the proposal in the Education Bill to 
extend the Local Government Board’s audit to the 
accounts of municipal corporations will not be passed 
without strong opposition. A deputation, on which all 
the principal corporations were represented waited on 
the President of the Board last week to express com- 
plete satisfaction with the present system. In his 
reply, Mr. Long explained that the bill really made no 
change in the law, as a Government auditor 
already examined school board accounts, and the 
municipalities were merely taking over the school 
boards’ work. For two reasons this audit was indis- 
pensable, firstly because the bill laid down a limit of 
expenditure and provided that certain matters should 
not be paid for out of the local rates, and secondly 
because the Government contributed more than half the 
cost of education and had no means of seeing that the 
law was carried out except through the audit. We 
greatly regret Mr. Long’s announcement that the 
Government had no intention of applying to municipal 
accounts as a whole the salutary check which is now 
applied to the accounts of every other local authority. 


[Communications with regard to this column should be 
addressed to MuNICcEPs, Speaker offices. ] 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
SIR EVELYN WOOD’S POSITION AFTER 
MAJUBA. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,—Whether Sir Evelyn Wood objects to the late 
President of the Transvaal Republic coming betwixt the 
wind and his nobility is a question of no public interest. 
Sut whether he ever believed, or still believes, in the face 
of recent events in South Africa, that after the Majuba 
disaster he held the Boers “in the hollow of his hand,” 
as his letter of the 18th inst. to the Z'7mes would seem to 
imply, ¢s one of great importance. 

In the hollow of his hand! Could any boast have 
been more untrue, more absurd ? Had Sir Evelyn Wood 
continued the struggle. the Boers, reinforced by burghers 
from the Orange Free State and Cape Colony, would have 
far outnumbered the troops at his disposal. Flushed with 
repeated victories, led by a skilful general in whom his 
men placed implicit confidence, the Transvaalers occupied 
an entrenched position which was practically impregnable, 
and closed the gate leading into the Transvaal; whereas 
the defeats sustained by Sir George Colley’s troops (now 
forming part of Sir Evelyn’s force) at Laing’s Nek, Ingogo, 
and Majuba, following each other in close succession, had 
demoralised a considerable portion of his little army, and 
in the Transvaal itself some of his troops were still closely 
invested, while the remainder of his officers and men were, 
for the most part, new to the conditions of South African 
warfare. Ill-provided with transport, possessing no rail- 
ways, the roads, if roads they could be called, in an 
abominable state, and his left flank exposed to attack by 
the Free Staters who were watching his movements, 
through the passes of the Drakensberg mountains, what 
could Sir Evelyn Wood have done but taken up a defen- 
sive position and patiently waited for reinforcements ? 
And when those reinforcements, consisting of a few thou- 
sand men, had arrived, would they have rendered the task 
of expelling the Boers from their fortifications much easier, 
or made it possible to subjugate the vast territories lying 
beyond Laing’s Nek, every inch of which would have been 
disputed by a brave and mobile enemy ? 

If 400,000 men, well equipped, possessing unlimited 
transport and numerous lines of railways, have been unable 
to bring to their knees 50,000 or 60,000 burghers without 
burning their farms and laying waste their country, without 
the assistance of those contemptible renegades the 
National Scouts, and armed Kaffirs, who, if the stories now 
coming from South Africa be true, were employed in 
hunting down like bloodhounds the poor homeless Boer 
women and children, to whom Lord Kitchener had refused 
the shelter of the concentration camps, and robbing them 
of their food—how could it be said that Sir Evelyn Wood, 
with his little force under the worst possible conditions, 
held in the hollow of his hand a superior force under the 
best possible conditions ? ‘This ridiculous fiction, [ am sure, 
did not originally emanate from him, but was started to 
discredit Mr. Gladstone’s wise, just, and humane policy. 

Spread by evil-disposed persons, specious falsehoods 
of this kind have been the direful spring of the great South 
African tragedy, over the first act of which the curtain has 
just fallen; for the late Mr. Cecil Rhodes, Mr. Chamber- 
lain, and Lord Milner, the principal actors in this dreadful 
drama, believing those falsehoods to be true, underrated 
the strength and despised the courage of a people who 
have shown themselves to be the strongest and the bravest 
foe with whom England has ever had the misfortune to come 
into collision. But for those misconceptions, which are 
as perilous in politics as they are in war, there would have 
been no Jameson raid, no violation of treaty obligations, 
and—no War. 

In conclusion, let me invite your readers’ attention to 
an article on the same subject which I contributed to your 
journal on August 17, 1901, and in which I treated the 
question more exhaustively —Yours, &c., 

Heathmere, Petersfield. H. B. Hanna (Colonel). 
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SHOULD ENGLISHWOMEN GO TO SOUTH 
AFRICA ? REVIEWS. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 
, HAZLITT. 
Sir,—The question as to whether women should go 
to South Africa seems to be an open one in England. Wittiam Haztirt. “English Men of Letters” Series. By 


There is little doubt on the matter amongst colonials. — It 
has been suggested that lady clerks, typewriters, and 
domestic servants are required in the colony, and_ that 
there are good openings for such as these. Let us dissect 
this statement piece by piece, and, as the Transvaal is the 
goal to which the aspiring ones are pointed, we will com 
mence with this country. There are only two towns in 
the Transvaal where a knowledge of Dutch is not requisite. 
These are Johannesburg and Pretoria. All the leading 
business houses in these towns are branches of old-estab- 
lished colonial firms, and these fill up all vacancies in the 
Transvaal from the parent house in the colony. This is 
promotion, and a transfer to the Transvaal is held out 
as a reward for merit. These Transvaal branches will re- 
quire large staffs shortly. This would enable a limited 
number of new arrivals in the colony to obtain employment 
in Cape Town or Port Elizabeth or Kimberley, but the 
salaries in these towns (when everything is taken into ac- 
count) is no larger than it is in England. ‘There is no 
social companionship for young women, the probation 
would be a long one before the promised land is reached, 
and when it is reached the life, to one accustomed to home 
ties, would be a very dreary one. The single woman in 
Johannesburg will be compelled to take a room in one 
of the “ bachelors’ blocks,” asthe large suites of chambers 
are called. Boarding-houses in the Transvaal will not take 
a woman in at any price, and she must cater for herself. 
This refers to clerks, typewriters, &c. The domestic ser- 
vant question seems to me (writing personally) so bizarre 
that when the subject was first mooted I looked on it in 
the light of a feeble attempt at a joke. Every household 
in Africa has native servants—this is an absolute neces- 
sity. A white servant would have to live on an equality 
with these or live on an equality with her employers. If 
the former, she would lose caste at once. She would be a 
social pariah. If the latter, discipline ends at once, and 
she is a servant no longer. Several years ago a large 
number of domestic servants were sent to Cape Colony. 
The ship that carried them over was the Nubian or the 
Trojan, I forget which for the moment. Not one of those 
girls kept the situations which they obtained on landing 
six months. A few, a very few, of them married—the 
South African colonial does not seek a wife in this sphere 
of life—several of them drifted down to the gutter, the 
remainder were sent back to England by public subscrip 
tions. Those who are responsible for importing domestic 
servants to the colony can surely never have heard of this 
little incident, though it created a considerable stir in 
Africa at the time, and the expression Nubian (or Trojan) 
girl was for long used as a term of condemnation in speak- 
ing of a woman. It has been stated also that there are 
good openings in Africa for governesses. This is not the 

Government or Government-assisted schools are 
established in all the districts of the Cape and Natal. This 
will be the case in the Transvaal very shortly. But even 
were this not so there would be no vacancies for women 
in this line. All the “tutors” on the farm were always 
men. Women fresh out from England could not stand 
the hideous monotony of life on a colonial farm, and even 
if they could farmers would not engage them in this 
capacity were there any need for instructors, which there 
is not. There is no other employment open to women in 
South Africa; the colonial housewife is too busy to need 
a companion. I have no hesitation in saying that the 
wisest thing a woman who is thinking of going to South 
Africa could do would be to “take a fool’s advice” and 
stay at home.—Yours, &e., 


ease. 


COLONIAL. 


Agustine Birrell. Macmillan, 1902, 2s. net. 


Tuts volume responds to a recent revival of general interest 
in Hazlitt and his writings, prompted apparently by the 
vigorous admiration of a very few men capable of impos- 
ing their taste upon this generation. Bagehot was such an 
enthusiast; R. L. Stevenson “ played the sedulous ape” 
to Hazlitt in his imitative period, and is known to have 
had thoughts of writing his life anew. If it is true that 
the reprinting of Liber Amoris, with sensational appen 
dices, turned Stevenson’s stomach against the job, it is not 
such a pity he renounced it; for the first requisite in a 
biographer is willingness to see his subject entire. 

With an abundance of material to work upon that his 
predecessors had not properly eviscerated, Mr. Augustine 
Birrell has produced a straightforward story, as complete 
as need be on the side of facts, and, above all, very easy 
to peruse. Nobody knows or cares more than he 
about the feuds and friendships of literary groups in past 
times, and the more conspicuous parts of Hazlitt’s career 
are good material for treatment in the style of what one 
might call superior chattiness which will please many 
readers of this book. There was no question, indeed, of 
shedding new light on any passage of Hazlitt’s life, and 
the main thing was to distribute space and emphasise fairly. 
The essayist’s pious upbringing in a little society of liber 
tarian preachers and controversialists is narrated once 
more with an acceptable amplitude. Hazlitt is allowed to 
tell in his own words (which run to sixteen pages of quota- 
tion in a book of 220 pages) of the capital event of his 
youth his first meeting with Coleridge. Mr. Birrell 
has passed lightly, perhaps, after all, too lightly, over 
the more disedifying episodes—Hazlitt’s conjugal misfor- 
tunes and shortcomings—-and speaks of Liber Amoris with 
an impatience which its occasion may deserve, but the 
work itself does not ; for it contains some admirable pages. 
But he is leisurely in his treatment of the friendship with 
the Lambs and the quarrel with Gifford, and such side 
incidents as the Seott-Christie duel. 

It seems an ungracious thing to hint that the bio- 
grapher is more interested in Hazlitt’s times than in 
Hazlitt ; but the fact is, Mr. Birrell appears to have thought 
it unnecessary to give his readers a consistent view of a 
rather puzzling personality, or a reasoned notion of his rank 
and character as an English prose writer. As tor the man, 
we get glimpses, and not much more. There is, at the 
end, a laudable attempt to explain Hazlitt’s extraordinary 
“ cussedness ” : 


ck es 


‘At the bottom of his mind la~ a deep, gloomy pool of 
metaphysics, and into this pool he plunged from time to 
time, always emerging more than ever in love with abstract 
propositions and the hard core of thought. He had a lonely 
life, thinking, thinking. thinking, and the more he thought 
the darker grew the welkin.” 


This is well said; but Mr. Birrell hardly sees that this 
solitary man must be reconciled with the convivial, garru- 
lous, pragmatical (however moody and capricious) friend 
of Lamb and Haydon; and that his querulousness being 
evidently an acquired quality wants explanation. As for 
the writer, it is really disappointing to find so little said 
about him. Mr. Birrell has been liberal with quotations ; 
but he has not used them as an illustration of his own 
text, and everyone would wish he had not thought it 
to discuss Hazlitt’s genius—as if people were 
unanimous about his importance in our literature, or even 
the characteristics of his prose! A good hook ought to be 
written on the prose-writers of the romantic period in Eng- 
land. and the causes of their failure to regenerate English 


“ useless ” 
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prose as the great poets of the time were regenerating 
English verse. Some fatality drove almost all of them 
into comparatively narrow literary channels, and they 
missed the opportunity to start a great tradition of good 
writing. It is not altogether vain to conjecture that, if Hunt 
had kept out of politics, if De Quincey’s vast assimilative 
faculty and rhythmical gift had been concentrated on some 
largely-conceived imaginative work instead of being 
frittered away on lucubrations that only brought him 
the fame of a prince of rhetoricians, if Hazlitt, with his 
capacity for hard thinking, his full-flavoured eloquence and 
sensuous feeling for language, had been able to achieve 
one good book, we should have had no apotheosis of 
Macaulay, no apotheosis of Carlyle, nobody would have 
supposed that salvation lies in the short sentence, English 
would have kept its sonority and clearness while increas- 
ing its aptness for imagery, and the range of its working 
vocabulary, and the few writers—Newman and Stevenson, 
notably—capable of going on with the half-done work of 
the romantics, would not have appeared as solitary links in 
the chain of our great prose-writers. 


MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 
Musincs WitnHovt Meruop: A REcoRD OF Igso-.gor. Ty 
Annalist. London: Blackwood. 7s, 6d. 


THE three years of our late war are already fading into 
an almost fabulous past. With the announcement of peace 
the period closed as with a snap: a strain suddenly relaxed 
can never again be realised in its fierce intensity. ‘The 
time of a persistent cloud, the daily bulletin of the death of 
brave men and the enormous slaughter of children, riot- 
ing, exuberance, and the parting of friends, has passed as 
some disordered dream. Now we wrangle over the rent 
of schoolkeepers’ houses or Slaney-Temple clauses, and 
would very gladly forget. 


Almost any contemporary record of this astonishing 
time should be readable, and one was prepared to welcome 
a monthly causerie, written when the future was still in 
doubt and shadow. ‘Those artless annals of Blackwood’s 
Magazine might have shown much of contemporary emo- 
tion, the larger aspects of a nation’s awakening, or the 
extraordinary judgments of contemporary history. They 
exhibit, indeed, the latter. One whole letter, for example, 
is devoted to exposing the dark designs of France, prepar- 
ing to attack us at the conclusion of the Exhibition. 
Another contains the exhilarating statement, “ Mafeking is 
saved, and one other splendid siege shines on the golden 
page of history,” a statement which may be tried upon any 
officer returned from the war, and the results noted. For 
the rest the work is a desert. Hot insolence served up 
cold, when all the fire is ashes, cannot be a particularly 
palatable dish. And if there is one thing more dismal 
than the confessions of a third-rate sensitive mind, it is the 
confessions of a third-rate mind that is insensitive. The 
pleasantry of terming pro-Boers “cannibals” palls after 
the fifth repetition ; the shrewd insults hurled with courage 
on foreign nations somehow fail to please ; even the blas- 
phemy of the illustrious dead leaves our withers unwrung. 
Announcements that Lafayette was “the narrowest, vainest 
egoist who ever fought fora copy book maxim,” or that 

Anarchy is the legitimate child of the Revolution, the 
author of all evil,” may awaken faint pleasure ; but discus- 
sions of the “rhetorical falsehood” or the “timid, tor- 
tuous voice of Gladstone ” merely become tedious. 


One’s surprise is not so much awakened by the heavy 
insolence of the writer as by the evidence shown of demand 
for such in the presence of his Incubrations in a great and 


popular magazine. Here is the Englishman revealed to 
himself; naked and unshamed. ‘The spectacle is not a 
pleasing one ; modesty demands at least the fig-leaf. Some- 
times he will discuss other nations, as why do Frenchmen 
naturally delight in lying news, or why Italians and _Irish- 
men are naturally assassins. Sometimes the key will be 
defiant, as “for the adverse opinion of the continent we 
care not a rap.” Sometimes he will research in natural 
history as concerning “the sanguine flat head of the Kadi- 
cal” or “the dastards who air their candour in the Press.” 
Again he will essay humour, as in heavily and clumsily 
stamping on Miss Marie Corelli or Mr. Hall Caine. But 
more often he is using the bludgeon, once the weapon of 
the champion, now the hall-mark of the Hooligan; the 
bludgeoning varying from the amiable violence with which 
he attacks “ the mob,” the Press, foreigners, and all “ out- 
siders,” to the mere bullet-headed brutality which dis- 
misses Tolstoi as a “fanatic” and Mr. Frederic Harrison 
as a “ larrikin.” 

The phenomenon is not a pleasant one, because it re- 
flects with too pitiless an accuracy a not unimportant ele- 
ment of the present age. Twenty years ago the position 
of this “ Annalist” would have been merely ridiculous ; 
to-day it is not without a menace. A mental effort is 
required to realise that this represents a certain stream 
of tendency, is not entirely a pose of the survival of a creed 
long dead. “ Distrust of the people tempered by fear,” as 
a creed of Toryism, was deemed to have been slain by 
Lord Randolph Churchill and the preaching of Tory demo- 
cracy; but the old faith lived on in the country houses 
and bided its time. In the flood-time of reaction it yet may 
become potent to destroy, if not to create. The attitude 
of this journalist that brands Democracy as “ a sorry farce,” 
rails at the popular Press, and flatters “the mob” with its 
contemptuous approval, for its “ patriotism” (Heaven save 
the mark!), while denouncing the harmfulness of its “ edu- 
cation,” and the baseness of its manners, is an attitude in 
which he does not stand alone. “The people has not yet 
reached literature with its sacrilegious hand,” “ the hypo- 
critical intervention of university settlements or the vulgar 
patronage of philanthropy.” “In the masses he will find 
an intelligence not wholly destroyed by the printing press.” 
Radicalism which, “though it still hates the fatherland, 
assumes a cloak of respect for the reigning house,” “the 
extension of the university, with its cheap culture and 
flagrant sentimentalism,” “the half-educated mob which 
the Board Schools turns out, ready for any villainy”; such 
gems of courtesy are merely the expression under the veil 
of anonymity of sentiments which many would like to 
reiterate under similar conditions. For the rest no trace of 
the poignant emotion filling those calamitous years pulsate 
through these dreary pages. There are interminable dis- 
cussions on the retention of Greek, or the internal organi- 
sations of the older universities; there are comments on 
stage controversies of passing importance, as that between 
Mrs. Clifford and Mrs. Grundy; there is one moment of 
inspiration when the author forgets himself and his enemies 
in describing the passing of the great Queen. But no 
sense of the tragedy of the destruction of two free nations, 
nor of generosity to a fallen foe, nor of the sudden revela- 
tions which in these three years disclosed as by lightning 
flashes a new England, illuminate fhese annals. ‘The writers 
of this spirit are of a class. Like the Bourbons, they re- 
member neither to learn nor to forget. They have the 
spirit of the aristocracy before the Revolution without its 
saving salt of spirit and grace of humour. As it was 
in the days of Noe—so is the verdict written in all time— 
so with this generation: they ate, they drank, they married, 
they gave in marriage; tney assembled in country-houses 
and discussed the noisiness and dirtiness and coarseness of 
the common people ; they deplored the spread of popular 
education, and advocated the suppression of the popular 
Press ; they chatted and grumbled and maundered: until 
Noah entered into the ark; and the flood came; and sud- 
denly destroyed them all. 


C. ¥. @. &. 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, 

The new issue of the ENcyCLopapiA BrivaNNICA, constituting 
in Connection with the Existing Volumes of the Ninth 
Edition the Tenth Edition of that Work, and also Supplying 
a New, Distinctive, and Independent Library of Reference 
dealing with Recent Events and Developments; the fifth 
of the new volumes being Vol. XXIX. of the Complete 
Work. A. and C, Black, and the “‘ Times” Office. 


THE twenty-ninth volume of the Lucyclopadia Britannica 
(Glarus—Jutland), being the fifth of the new supplementary 
volumes, maintains a good level of interest and utility— 
though perhaps it is hardly so meritorious as its prede- 
cessors. Its biographies are numerous and _ varied. 
They begin with an uncritical account of Rudolf von 
Gneist, and end with Joubert (a farmer, a lawyer, a poli- 
tician, “a soldier and a gentleman”), and with Jowett, 
Whose “ beneficent despotism” as Master of Balliol is sum- 
marised by Professor Lewis Campbell. Speaking of 
Jowett’s unfulfilled projects (“ An Essay on the Religions 
of the World,” a life of Christ, a volume on Moral Ideas), 
Professor Campbell observes : 


“Some of his friends will always regret that a time so 
precious [as that lost in the labours of the Vice-Chan- 
cellorship| should not have been devoted to some work of 
moral and spiritual import, which might have been a pos- 
session for the world at large.” 


We wonder in what precisely Jowett’s grandeur as a 


“moral teacher,” to quote Professor Campbell, con- 
sisted. We have heard Oxford observers of the 
later Jowett and of his later pupils say that what 
Jowett really impressed upon those whom he liked 


for their intellectual and social qualities, their wealth, or 
their birth, was the importance of distinction and external 
success. No one knew so well the easiest avenues to 
Fortune, and no one directed more young men (some con- 
ceited prigs, whom the public service could well have 
spared) along the broad way and the green. ‘This caveat 
may be entered without challenging Jowett’s intellectual 
gifts, his work as a reformer, and his critical achievements. 
A criticism of his pupil T. H. Green in this same volume 
suggests that possibly Jowett’s brilliancy and the publicity 
of his life kept men of stronger texture in the shade or the 
background. Passing by Huxley, Jevons, Holman Hunt, 
Ibsen, and an unfriendly and rather insolent column upon 
Sir William Harcourt, we pause at the rugged and restless 
face of Ulysses Simpson Grant. After an undistinguished 
career at West Point, he took part in the Mexican War. 


But in 1854 he resigned his commission, having 
“acquired a taste for liquor, which impaired his 


usefulness and injured his reputation in the army.” 
There were no inebriate homes in those days; but 
Grant seems to have recovered, though his next 
years as a clerk in a hardware store were spent in penury 
and obscurity. Not until some time after the outbreak of 
the Civil War could he persuade the Federal Government 
to employ him. His first great achievement was the capture 
of Fort Donelson early in 1862. After Vicksburg and 
Missionary Ridge, Grant’s fame was “at its zenith,” and he 
was made General-in-Chief of the armies of the United 
States. His reputation was not improved by his two 
Presidencies (1868-1877), during which political corruption 
(by a combination of the spoils system and_ protection) 
became rampant. Nevertheless, he did something to pre- 
serve an honest currency. In his later life poor Grant 


suffered from the frauds of two partners in the banking firm , 


of Grant and Ward, and the last chapter in his life, which 
reminds one of Sir Walter Scott’s heroic struggle against 
debt, deserves to be reproduced : 


“This severe blow left General Grant quite penniless, just 
at the time when he was beginning to suffer acutely from 
the disease which finally carried him off. Down to this 
time he had never made any pretersions to literary skill or 
talent, and had never regarded himself in the light of an 


author; but on being approached by the Cenlury Maga- 
zine with a request for some articles, he undertook the 
work in order to keep the wolf from the door. It proved a 
congenial task, and led to the writing of his /ersvnal 
Memoirs, @ frank, modest, and charming book, which ranks 
among the best standard military biographies. . . . The 
sale earned for the General and his family something like 
half a million dollar Ihe circumstances in which it was 
written made it an act of heroism comparable with any that 
Grant ever showed as a soldier. During most of*the time 
he was suffering tortures from cancer in the throat, and it 
was only four days before his death that he finished the 
manuscript.” 


Passing from the individual to the community, we find 
in this volume several articles of importance upon the de- 
velopment of Japan, Ireland, Italy, Holland, and Hungary 
during the last thirty years. The first strikes us as a very 
able and thorough piece of work. The writer gives us a 
very clear impression of the strong and weak points of the 
Japanese character. Upon commerce and economics he 
delivers some clever judgments. The accumulated capital 
of Japan is placed at 8,273 millions of yen, about one-tenth 
that of the United Kingdom. “That is what might have 
been expected, for, speaking roughly, money is ten times 
as valuable in Japan as in the United Kingdom.” ‘This 
is probably speaking very roughly indeed, for we can hardly 
be expected to believe that though ten yen exchange for 
a sovereign, yet in Japan a yen has the purchasing power 
of a sovereign in England! Some doubts have been felt 
in Europe about Japan’s financial stability, partly, no 
doubt, because the national expenditure rose from 63 to 
149 million yen during the last decade. But at the same 
time the revenue developed from 76 to 192 million yen. 
“ Looking at the figures without any reference to the past, 
it is necessary to admit that excellent financial manage- 
ment is required in order that a nation of 431% million 
inhabitants, which maintains an army of half a million 
men and a fleet of 258,000 tons, may pay its way at a cost 
of less than fifteen million pounds sterling.” Or, again, 
taking armaments alone, the annual expense of maintain- 
ing the army and navy is 55 million yen. That sum is, no 
doubt, a great increase on the cost of the two services ten 
years ago. But, on the other hand, the tax on sake (rice 
wine, a luxury, not a necessity) alone yields more than that 
sum, its produce having grown from 4 million yen in 1891 
to 56 million yen in 1900. 

The population, as well as the wealth of Japan, is 
growing fast, and she will soon have to import great quan- 
tities of food and raw material. Even now Japan can only 
grow about as much rice as is required for home consump- 
tion. She will long continue to export raw silk and tea ; 
but it seems pretty certain that her future lies in manufac- 
tures; but “ progress is still checked by one manifest ob 
stacle—defective integrity.” There is a good deal of 
dishonest work and adulteration. “Another serious ob- 
stacle to the industrial development of the Japanese is their 
difficulty in deciphering foreign taste.” Consequently, 
where their capacity is highest their success is often 
smallest. In the quality of their lacquer, for example, the 
Japanese are supreme. Yet the Germans beat them in the 
New York market. Nor are their silversmiths any more 
successful. ‘Their exports are mostly cheap staples, where 
they can easily imitate some simple pattern. ‘Thus, “they 
export two millions of umbrellas at a cost of 1o%ed. 
apiece, pairs of boots at 11}d. a pair, and 190,000 dozen 
pairs of socks at 1s. 3d. a dozen.” Yet, as everyone knows, 
the Japanese are a wonderfully artistic race, and the 
Encyclopadia rightly gives several pages of text and illus- 
tration to the history and present state of art in Japan. 

We may conclude our survey of this volume with a 
reference to the valuable articles which it contains on the 
application of science to manufactures and agriculture. 

Glass, iron and steel, and irrigation are admirable ex- 
amples of valuable work in this direction. Perhaps the 
most elaborate treatise of all is the statistical analysis of the 
grain trade (pp. 53-80), which will be a quarry for those 
who wish to comment on the corn-tax and the Zollverein 
proposals. How many of us, as we eat our daily bread (no 
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longer untaxed), think of the fleets of ocean and lake 
steamers, the giant railway waggons, mammoth warehouses, 
and colossal mills which our appetites employ. 


‘Contrast the cargo of the leviathan ocean tramp of to- 
day with the freight of a medieval coaster; the one carry- 
ing in a single voyage the whole crop of an entire English 
county, such as Derbyshire, the other a load of perhaps a 
hundred tons. Or compare a modern freight car of North 
America, with it burden of a thousand or thirteen hundred 
bushels, with the farmer's waggon of 1880; or the latest 
American canal barge of 4,000 tons capacity with its pro- 
totype drawn by a bargee or mule.” 


We are told that the ordinary loaf in an English baker’s 
shop represents the product of nearly every country in both 
hemispheres outside the tropics. “It may be stated that 
an average quartern loaf in Great Britain is made from 
aa in the following countries in the proportions 
named ” ; 
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But we must not be tempted further, and we shall also resist 
a desire to give some account of Mr. Benjamin Kidd’s 
prefatory essay “On the application of the doctrine of 
evolution to the socialogical theory and problems,” merely 
observing that Mr. Kidd’s style seems to have suffered 
from his study of the Hegelian school. 





EASTERN PICTURES. 


LreviEks FROM THE East. By Henry James Ross, Edited by 
Janet Ross. London: J. M. Dent. 12s. 6d. net. 


l’ew men can have had a more adventurous life than Henry 
James Ross. He was one of those to whom action is 
romance. He disliked poetry, and had a contempt for 
philosophy, but with a horse under him and a gun in his 
hand he found the world at once glittering and mysterious. 
There is nothing in these letters to suggest that he cared at 
all for the thought or mysticism of the East. A brilliant 
linguist, he never speaks of its literature. But as a land of 
pageantry, faded now for the most part and dead, as a place 
reminiscent of desperate acts in the past, as a home of wild 
scenery and sure-footed beasts, as a field for adventure it 
quickened his pulse and stirred his blood. That he was a 
romantic figure we have on the best authority—a child’s. 
His niece, Miss Duff-Gordon, tells of the impression he 
made upon her as a child, and of how mysterious and heroic 
a figure he seemed to her at an age when judgment is quick 
and unafraid. 

Mr. Ross was born at Malta in 1820, and educated in 
England. He passed some years at Mosul as commercial 
partner with the British Vice-Consul there. He seems to 
have been an excellent man of business, combining a taste 
for bold ventures with a penetrating judgment. At Mosul, 
also, he was associated with Layard in his excavating work 
at Tell-Nimrood. Later, he was stationed at Samsoon, 
where he became Acting-Consul. Finally, he settled in 
business at Alexandria, where he remained until his retire- 
ment to Italy in 1869. The bare facts sound barren 
enough, but in the intervals of business he found time to 
travel, and when anything adventurous had to be done the 
Government had a way of calling upon Ross to do it. His 
knowledge of the country and the languages fitted him 
for exploits that would have been a puzzle to most men. 
Thus, when, on the abrupt declaration of peace after the 


Crimean War, England found herself responsible for thou- 
sands of transport animals—horses, mules, and camels— 
collected for the most part at Sinope, an appeal was at 
once made to Mr. Ross to arrange for their sale. ‘The 
was no light task, for in a poor country like Turkey it was 
impossible to dispose of large numbers in any one place. 
As, however, he had the requisite knowledge of the 
country and of animals, he undertook the charge. Then 
began what must have been one of the strangest marches 
ever recorded. With his long string of beasts and a band 
of armed retainers, he traversed the whole of Asia Minor 
from the Black Sea to the Dead Sea. At every town he 
formed a camp, and criers were sent round to announce 
that there was to be a sale of animals belonging to the 
Queen of England. ‘They were sold by auction, and when 
people ceased to buy the procession moved om to the next 
town, over the hills, in single file through the deep ravines. 
Mr. Ross gives a vivid picture of his approach to a town 
in one of his letters: 

* Down the mountain sides we poured, along the sheep- 
paths, or through the bushes. The Bashi Bazouk, in all 
variety of costumes, blazing with scarlet, blue, and gold 
their long lances gleaming in the sun; the Arabs in the 
costume of the desert; by streams, in line, by twos and 
threes, down we went, standards fluttering, kettledrums 
beating. On nearing the town we were met by the Kiayah, 
his kettledrums joined ours, and six pairs of tom-toms beat 
a Pasha’s march in front of us. The treasure chest, accom- 
panied by its English escort, was in advance; then fol- 
lowed the standards of the Bashi Bazouks; then the 
“ soitarees,” with pointed caps, from which hung foxes’ 
tails, and wearing hideous masques. They danced in strange 
antics, their yuzbashis (captains) and our yuzbashis 
mounted their horses, the men their camels, which they 
galloped, trotted, and wheeled in mimic warfare of the 
desert. As we approached the town we found the whole 
population had come out to see us. The excited horsemen 
dashed wildly about, spears quivered, swords flashed, dag- 
gers gleamed, pistols and guns were fired in quick succes- 
sion, the Bashi Bazouks shouted their war cry, and women 
clustered thickly around in their white veils, like snow- 
drifts. The fierce career of the horses, the strange move- 
ment of the camels, the mixture of Oriental costume and 
European uniforms, formed a scene which will not soon 
be again witnessed even in Turkey.” 


It is in pictures of this sort that Mr. Ross is at his 
best. He was not a reflective man, and gives practically 
nothing in the way of character-drawing of the people he 
meets. He must have encountered many interesting and 
curious people, but he speaks of individuals seldom, and 
only externally. Indeed, it must be confessed that these 
letters are by no means of equal interest. Those to 
Layard, for instance, are generally rather dull. Written 
from Mosul to a man who has just left it, they naturally 
take for granted intimate knowledge of places and people. 
Even when reporting of the progress of the digging at 
Nineveh, they are not nearly detailed enough to be interest- 
ing. The letters to his sister, who was unfamiliar with the 
East, are much fuller and more entertaining. Some of the 
best give an account of the Nestorians, and of Mr. Ross’s 
expedition into their territory from Mosul. He gives a 
really vivid record of the feuds between the Nestorians 
and the Koords, and the terrible massacres of Bedr Khan 
Bey. ‘The scenes of the massacres he himself visited, 
making for that purpose a long journey through the moun- 
tains and wild glens of Koordistan, resting at half-ruined 
villages, until he reached the “deadly grottoes” strewn 
with bones, scraps of cloth, and tresses of hair, the last 
and insufficient refuge of the Nestorian villagers. This 
was near Asheetha, where was built the fortified mission- 
house which went so far to provoke all the trouble. This 
journey took him through the strangest scenes. He de- 
scribes the long dark glens, the villages perched like eagle 
nests in the rocks, towns almost inaccessible, old strong- 
holds of dark-souled Koords, vacant, ruined, miserable— 
everywhere records of man’s ferocity and hate in a country 
where Nature herself is passionate and not to be appeased. 

It is curious to find that this man of many adventures 
finally settled down as a cultivator of orchids near 
Florence. There, in his circle of friends, he became 
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known as a great story-teller. It is to be regretted that 
when his days of vigour were over he did not set to writing 
his own memoirs. For a few dozen letters, however absorb- 
ing to his friends, can only give desultory and incomplete 
pictures of scenes and events, tantalising in their sugges- 
tion of rich experience unrecorded. There must have been 
much in that storehouse from which he drew the delicious 
picture of Disraeli presenting himself at his father’s office 
in Malta, “ dressed in a silk dressing-gown with a guitar 
suspended by a broad riband round his neck.” 





THE TEMPLE. 
THE INNER AND MippLeE TempLe. By H. H. L. Bellot. 


London: Methuen. 


THERE is not, perhaps, a single one among English institu- 
tions so full of rich historic colouring as the Temple. The 
mere mass of buildings which goes by that name is inte- 
resting enough. ‘The stones that were worn by the feet 
of going and coming pilgrims in the early days of faith 
now ring again to the tread of wandering Americans, quite 
as pathetically anxious to escape from the surroundings 
they have made for themselves to those of mediaeval times 
as ever the medizval man was to escape from the sin and 
horror of his own world to the holy land where every object 
was a symbol of heavenly hope. Connecticut and Cali- 
fornia stand to-day, with parted lips and open guide-book, 
in the Round of the Temple Church, that was built in the 
twelfth Christian century, after the model of that which 
stood over the Holy Sepulchre in Palestine. In that vener- 
able place they mangle, with bated breath, the noble 
English language that was still a bundle of illiterate patois 
when Henry the Second, growling to himself in half-formed 
French, listened to Heraclius, the Patriarch of the Chuch 
of the Holy Resurrection in Jerusalem, dedicating the 
building to the Virgin. Heraclius had come from the Holy 
City, during a truce with the Saracens, to persuade Henry 
to the fulfilment of his vow to go up in person against the 
infidel; but Henry had all England and a great part of 
France to organise and administer, and he would not go. 
So Heraclius, having dedicated the Temple Church that 
stands behind Fleet-street to-day, went back to Jerusalem 
an angry Patriarch. The walls around, the roof above, the 
visitor from Cook County or Indianopolis have listened to 
the recital of mysteries, the secret of which has never yet 
been won from the keeping of the dead of the Order of the 
Knights Templars. Those stones may or may not have 
seen the practice of the heretical rites and unclean enor- 
mities that were charged against the members of this great 
secret society by the French King who hounded it to 
destruction, and the Pope, who was his instrument against 
them. 

It is in the history of the tenants of the Temple that 
the extraordinary fascination of the place consists. ‘The 
interest of the buildings, as they now stand on the site of 
the huge monastery that the Order built by the river be- 
tween Whitefriars and Essex-street, is great to antiquarians. 
The church itself is a monument of matters that are con- 
troversial still among those who study the origins of the 
Christian organisation. Its architectural affinities with 
Solomon’s Temple, the Great Pyramid, and the Mosaic 
Ark ; its display of the geometric and numerical symbols 
which the Gnostics received from the later Platonists, who 
drew much from Egyptian hierarchical sources ; the resem- 
blance in the arrangement of the pillars of the Round to that 
of the Druidical stone-circles; the presence of the circle, 
the tau, and the triangle, the oval, and the square; all 
these things show that the materialist observing them 
stands actually among the work of hands that toiled under 
the stress of faiths and philosophies mightier than any- 
thing now moving mankind. It is a fact that the recital 
of the mere mundane acts of the Templars’ Order carries 


the imagination away on wings. And the attempt to pene- 
trate their mystery, and the real springs of action within 
them, means coming to grips with the most fascinating of 
all historic matters, the soul of Europe of the Middle Age. 

Geoffrey de Magnaville’s dust lies in the porch of the 
Temple Church, before the west door, this day. The 
charge on the shield of his effigy within the building is that 
of a Mandeville, and is the earliest known instance in Eng- 
land of sculptured armorial bearings on a monumental 
effigy. He was Earl of Essex and Constable of the ‘Tower 
of London. In the hell of confusion and blood that 
Stephen’s kingship brought to England, Geoffrey was one 
of the most violent dwellers of the pit. He sacked Ramsey 
Abbey, among other doings; and for that the Church 
utterly cast him out. Laying siege to the Royal castle of 
Burwell, the excommunicate was struck down. None but 
a few ‘Templars dared to offer holy consolation to the 
dying penitent. What recompense, if any, he gave them 
none knows; but the Red Cross brethren carried him to 
the Old Temple, whose exact whereabouts is uncertain, 
near Chancery-lane ; and in 1182 his bones were brought 
to the “new” monastery, and finally laid where they are 
to-day, among solicitors’ clerks discussing neckties to- 
gether, and perhaps some few counsel dreaming of holidays 
in places remote from the matter-of-fact. 

A hundred and thirty years after Geoffrey’s transla- 
tion the great Order that befriended him was hammered to 
pieces by Philip le Bel, who led the movement of the con- 
stituted authorities against an organisation of dangerous 
power and enviable wealth. The extraordinary allega- 
tions made against the Order in respect of the practices and 
ceremonies observed by the brethren, allegations, to some 
extent supported by facts and testimony, open a curious 
question ; but it is enough here to say that the Order was 
ruined, leaving, however, a habitation behind it that 
shows no signs of passing away, and will certainly outlive 
the underground railway, which calls one of its stations by 
the name that the Red Cross Knights shouted in battle 
against the Saracens. 

All the possessions of the destroyed Order passed to 
the Knights Hospitallers, the Order of St. John of Jerusa- 
lem. It is true that most of their wealth stuck to the 
fingers of the Pope and the Kings of England and France ; 
but the Temple, after remaining long in the hands of the 
Royal favourites, was granted absolutely to the Hospitallers, 
in return for #100 for the wars of Edward III. 

Before this the lawyers seem to have had a footing in 
the buildings, as lessees of one of the Royal grantees. Once 
in, they stayed, no matter what happened to the ownership 
of the land. It seems possible to say that both societies, 
that of the Inner and that of the Outer Temple, were 
descendants of the old Fraternities or Guilds of Thavie’s 
Inn and St. George’s Inn respectively. And since then the 
lawyers have not been dispossessed. Up to the Reforma- 
tion they held of the Hospitallers. But in 1540 Henry 
VIII. dissolved the Order and seized all it had in England. 
Thenceforward until 1608 each of the two societies paid 
£10 yearly rent to the King. Then it was found that cun- 
ning James I., holding that they were nothing but tenants 
at will, was about the selling of the freehold. Promptly 
the societies acted, and obtained a charter, granting them 
the Temple and the Church for ever at the old rental in 
fee form. For this they gave the greedy monarch a “ stately 
cup of pure gold, weighing 200 oz., and of the value of 1,000 
marks or thereabouts,” and full of gold pieces. Charles IL. 
eventually sold the reversion to them. 

Charles 1. pawned his worthy father’s cup to 
merchant. It has never been heard of since. 

Thus the lawyers came into that possession of the 
Temple that has associated the name of the great Order 
of soldier-monks of the Crusades with the legal profession. 
Mr. Bellot’s book is concise, written with a love of the 
subject, and covers every point. It is the first book to 
treat this splendid subject as a whole, and having regard 
tc the limits of its space, it does it very well. 


a Dutch 


E. C. 
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THE AMERICAN CURRENCY. 
Recent CuRRENCY LEGISLATION IN AMERICA. By David 
Marshali Mason. London: East and Blades. 


WE have received in pamphlet form a valuable litle paper 
read recently to the Bankers’ Institute by Mr. D. M. Mason 
upon what a Chicago professor has called “the greatest 
aggregation of curiosities ever before exhibited under one 
canvas in the world,” that is to say, upon the currency of 
the United States. Mr. Mason’s essay is in the main a com- 
mentary upon the Gold Standard Act which was passed last 
year “to define and fix the standard of value, to maintain 
the parity of all forms of public money issued or coined 
by the United States, to refund the public debt, and for 
other purposes.” Mr. Mason welcomes the Act as a 
triumph for gold monometallism. But we observe that in 
the discussion which followed Mr. J. H. Tritton pointed out 
that the Act is also an Act for maintaining the face value 
of the silver dollar circulation of the U.S.A., which is 
admittedly more by 300,000,000 than its real or 
natural value. In view of this we must agree with 
Mr. Tritton that in spite of the late Act the currency of the 
United States is still a limping or “ hump-backed ” bimetal- 
lism like that of France. Mr. ‘Tritton also referred to the 
extraordinary provision set out by Mr. Mason on page 9 
(section i ie 

““*That the provisions of this Act are not intended to 

preclude the accomplishment of international bimetallism, 
whenever conditions shall make it expedient and practicable 
to secure the same by concurrent action of the leading 
commercial nations of the world, and at a ratio which shall 
insure the permanence of relative value between gold and 
silver.’ 

Mr. Tiitton believes it was inserted in the Act simply 
for political purposes and for no other purposes whatever, 
and, “ speaking as a very strong monometallist,” he adds : 

‘““*T am very glad indeed to be of that conviction— 

that it has no more real meaning, other than a political 
meaning, than if it was non-existent. Taken as a whole, 
this Act which we have been considering to-night appears 
to be a long step in the right direction, but possibly ina 
way which we have not yet seen. It seems to me that 
behind all the phraseology of it is the hope, if not the 
intention, that the Act will turn out to be practically a 
funding Act, the greenbacks eventually being funded in 
Government Bonds and so withdrawn, and the National 

Bank issue become the only issue of the United States.’” 
Both Mr. Mason and Mr. Tritton discussed the evils of the 
banking business done by the United States Government. 
The former quoted a sentence from Mr. Gage : “ Our inde- 
pendent Treasury absorbs the circulating medium when 
active business most requires its use only to again disburse 
it when falling revenues—the effect of industrial dulness— 
bring about an excess of expenditure.” Mr. Tritton referred 
to the redundancies of 1893 and 1894, and ventured to 
prophesy confidently “ that the remarkable sui pluses which 
are now accruing for the United States Government month 
by month will tighten up the money market there by the 
withdrawal of the circulating medium.” 





FICTION. 


Kirwyk. By Mrs. John Lane. London: John Lane, 6s. 


THe Lapy or THE Barce. By W. W. Jacobs. London and 


New York: Harpur. 3s, 6d. 
THERE is a distinctly original Mavour about Avdwyk, which 
raises it something above the sentimentally humorous an 
pathetic class of books to which it belongs. In picturing 
for us the manners and customs, the loves and the hates, of 
her ideal inhabitants of her ideal Dutch township, Mrs. 
John Lane has not had the aid of old models. She has 
escaped the danger of a comparison with Cranford or A 
Window in Thrums. Witwyk, as we have said, is an ideal 
place. It is in the land of Dutch tiles, such as those which 


prettily and appropriately decorate the covers of the book. 
Imagine these endowed with a self-conscious appreciation 
of their own quaintness and charm, and you have the 
original idea which pervades Aitwyk, and gives it a cha- 
racter all its own. ‘The earlier part of the book, with its 
simple love letters and obvious humour, is the more effec- 
tive, and there is nothing in the book better than this con- 
versation between two young girls, the one ready to fall in 
love on the slightest opportunity, and the other as yet 
innocent of Cupid’s lures (the obvious lures of the fat, 
bubble-blowing Cupid on the tiles). The occasion is the 


coming of a handsome stranger to Kitwyk : 
‘Mistress Defrege looked at her shoe-buckle. ‘It would 
be very pleasant to love such a young Mynheer.’ 

“* To do what ?’ 

**] should like 4o love such a young Mynheer.’ 

** Well, why don’t you 7’ j : 

**] don’t know how to begin.’ 

“*Ask your father. He is Burgomaster; he ought to 
know. But why do you wish to love a stranger when you 
have your tather ?’ . 

* Janet,’ Toni whispered, ‘it could be very pleasing if he 
should like me, too,’ 

*** But why should he ? 

‘I don’t know, only I have heard that young ‘maids and 
young men do sometimes like each other.’ 

** Have you, Toni ? I will ask mother; she will know.’ 

“* Janet, if you ever marry, would you rather he'd be 
young or old ?’ 

“*It makes no difference, Toni; 
like papa.’ 

‘Janet, I would rather mine were not at all like my 
father.’ ; 

*** Toni, that is wicked!’ ” 


, 


only he must be just 


And yet a few weeks afterwards, when her mother showed 
Janet the portrait of the old general to whom it was pro- 
posed that she should be married, with the comment : 
‘** How fine a man, and how prosperous he looks, and 
was there ever a handsomer gould setting ? And it seems :o 
me, Janet, as if his Excellency has a look of your father.’ 
“*He looks just like papa,’ Juffrow van Loo cried in a 

burst of grief. 
The later part of the book, where Mrs. Lane nas made more 
demands upon her power of invention, is not quite so suc- 
cessful. The two leading stories are suggestive of //e/en’s 
Babies and Rip Van Winkle, and other popular American 
tales; and, though in themselves they are readable 
enough, they are not completely in the picture. The 
designs on the tiles are, after all, limited in number and 
idea, and their possible combinations are easily exhausted. 
But if Mrs. Lane had exhausted them before she thought 
it necessary to stop making her book, she could not remove 
the pleasant effect she had produced in the beginning by 
her deft yet unpretentious treatment of an extremely good 
idea. 


Mr. W. W. Jacobs has so identified his name with one 
particular class of works that he will find it hard to make 
his readers accept anything else at his hands. Yet his latest 
volume, The Lady of the Barge, which only contains a smal! 
proportion of his familiar riverside yarns, proves that his 
ability for story-telling is not limited to the kind of tales to 
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which we have been chiefly accustomed from him, but can 
range with equal facility to tales of horror like “ The 
Monkey’s Paw” in this volume and to tales of violence and 
bloodshed like “In the Library.” We like him best, per- 
haps, when he is humorous, for it is in such healthy 
laughter as his that contemporary literature is most lacking, 
but we cannot help admiring the talent which makes a com- 
parison with Poe at one time and with Stevenson at another 
not entirely to his disadvantage. Nor do we realise how 
good Mr. Jacobs has been in his own line, as it were, till 
we see how good he can be in such very different lines. 
He writes with such ease that his art is not at once apparent. 
But it has gradually become clear that a great story-teller 
has stepped unobtrusively into the front rank of our 
novelists. We have called attention to two of the stories 
in this volume. In his old vein we have the story that 
gives its name to the book, “ Bill’s Paper Chase,” “A 
Tigers Skin,” “A Golden Venture,” and “ Cupboard 
Love.” We quote from the latter Mrs. Negget’s account of 
her loss of a brooch: 


“<*]T missed it this morning,’ said Mrs. Negget rapidly, 
‘at ten minutes past twelve o’clock by the clock, and half- 
past five by my watch, which wants looking to, I'd just 
put the batch of bread into the oven, and gone upstairs and 
opened the box that stands on my drawers to get a lozenge, 
and I missed the brooch.’ ” 


This story, which describes the attempts of Mr. Bodfish, an 
ex-policeman, to recover the lost property, is perhaps the 
gem of the collection. The least successful stories are the 
rather ghoulish one of “The Well” and the not very 
pointed comedy of “A Mixed Proposal.” There remain 
the highly farcical sea story called “ An Adulteration Act” 
and a successful Rembrandtesque study called “Three at 
Table.” We leave the book, as we always do the works of 
Mr. Jacobs, eagerly expectant of his next. 


L. R. F. O. 





Mr. Harold Valling’s historical romance, By Dulver- 
combe Water (London: Macmillan, 6s.), is concerned 
with the rising of the West in favour of Monmouth, and is 
set in a picture of Somerset scenes and Somerset speech. 
The ingredients of the tale are of a familiar kind ; an ille- 
gitimate hero, scholarly and brave, with loving friends 
(especially of the old nurse type), and scheming, desperate 
foes ; a proud heroine, but not too proud to embark on an 
impoverishing course of bribery on behalf of her lover, 
ending with the purchase of Judge Jeffreys himself in a 
scene which is the picce de résistance of the book; the 
usual highly-coloured portraits of historical characters, and 
an assortment of country squires and yokels added to 
flavour. The thing is well done, and should not lack 
readers. 


The story of the young Nonconformist missionary, the 
Rev. Anthony Hart, which Mr. Walter Dalby tells in A 
Modern St. Anthony (London: Heinemann, 2s. 6d.), is 
simple enough in its main outlines, and such as might be 
expected from its title. It may be sufficiently indicated by 
saying that the Rev. Anthony marries the daughter of the 
chief missionary at Colombo, in spite of the fascination of 
Mrs. Doll Stuart. The only complication of the book is 
in its first part, which tells the story of the voyage out, and 
has very little relation to the rest of the book. 


concerned with the Rey. Anthony’s adventures as 
a first-class passenger, his early isolation, _ his 
sudden popularity after a life-saving feat, his  elec- 
tion to the secretariat of the Games’ Committee, his 


asking the wrong lady to sing, and the success of his mis- 
take. There is nothing to suggest that this adventure 
with Mrs. Adéle de Vigne had anything of the nature of 
a temptation in it, or unsettled his moral prepossessions, so 


It is 4 





EDUCATIONAL NOTICES, &c. 


THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Principal : Miss J. F. GRUNER, Certificated Student of Girton College, late 
Se ond Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co. 
modern; physical training and outdoor games. 
healthful conditions of life; 


district cause it to be 


Education thoroughly 
Great attention is paid to 
the bracing air and gravel soil of the Hindhead 
much recommended by doctors. The boarding-house 
stands at an elevation of 800 ft. Refs.: Miss WELSH, of Girton College ; 
Mrs. SIDGWICK, Principal of Newnham College; Prof 
ham Univ.; parents of former pupils and others.—For prospectus address to 


BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, HASLEMERE. 


Muirhead, Birming- 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND FOR YOUNGER BOYS. 
COOMBE HILL HOUSE, EAST GRINSTEAD. 
Aim.—To train the Child for Life by an all round development of mind 


and body. 
Cuaracteristics.—A Simple, Free, Rational, Country Life. Great 
Thorovghness in Work. Small Classes. Individual Attention. 
Teaching based on the Facts of Life and Experience 
The School has removed to New Premises, Hill Park, Westerham. 
Full particulars as to Terms and Methods on application to the Principal- 
Miss CLARK. 


VICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL WITH CLASSICAL AND MODERN SIDES 
Very successtul Army Class; four passed direct last December, including rst 
into Sandhurst. 
Close Scholarships (£100) at Oxford every year. 
Fine new schoolhouse just opened. Fees very moderate. 


Apply, THE PRINCIPAL, 


LEYS SCHOOL, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


THE 


Entrance Scholarships Examinations on December 9 and to. 


Enquiries should be addressed to the Head Master. 


THE ROYAL SCHOOLS OF 


SHORTHAND & JOURNALISM 
For the preparation of Ladies and Gentlemen as 

PRIVATE SECRETARIES, SHORTHAND WRITERS & JOURNALISTS. 

Principal—O.iver McEwan. 


** The greatest living authority on shorthand.”’—Z/loyd’s News. 


22, OXENDON STREET, PANTON STREET, HAYMARKET. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL. 


Address 


The next Examinations for Entrance Scholarships will be held 
on December 18th and two following days, when Scholarships 
varying from £15 to £80 per annum may be awarded, 
close December 4th. Full particulars on application. 


The BURSAR, Mill Hill School, N.W. 
SCHOOLS. 


THE SPEAKER is one of the best possible mediums for the 
insertion of School Announcements. It circulates very extensively 
amongst the best families in the kingdom. Special terms are 
offered for this class of advertisement. Apply to 

THE MANAGER, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Entries 


THE PRIEST’S POCKET BIBLE 


Printed in DIAMOND TYPE on INDIA PAPER, containing the BIBLE 
with APOCRYPHA, AMENDED PRAYER- BOOK, and COMPLETE 
EDITION of HYMNS ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
“It is printed on tough India paper of extreme thinness, and is wonderfully 
clear."— The Guardian. 
(Size, 4% by 3 by tY%inches. Weight, 7% ounces.) 
Turkey Morocco limp, red and go!d edges, 12s. 6d. Levant Morocco, yapp, kid- 
lined, silk sewn, 18s, 6d. ; ditto, best, 22s. 6d., postage free. Cash discount, 3d. in rs. 


The London Bible Warehouse, 53, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


GAZE’S NILE TOURS. 


Luxuriously Fitted SALOON STEAMERS leave CAIRO weekly for LUXOR 
and ASSOUAN. FARES from £35. 

Prospectus giving date of Nile Steamer sailings for coming Season now ready 

(Post Free). 
Passages Booked by all Routes. Rail and River Trips at Reduced Rates. 

DAHABEAHS AND SMALL STEAMERS FOR PRIVATE PARTIES. 
HENRY GAZE AND SONS, 

BRANCHES : 53, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.; 150, Piccadilly, W. ; 32, West- 

bourne Grove, W. Correspondence to GAZE HOUSE, LONDON, E.C. 
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as to make his future career more difficult. But it was 
worth writing, because we learn from it what the rest of the 
book could not have taught us, that Mr. Dalby has some 
sense of character and can produce scenes in which living 
people take place. This first part is written with freshness 
and some suggestion of inspiration, the rest seems to be 
pieced out to order. 


The Incas Treasure, by Ernest Glanville (London: 
Methuen, 3s. 6d.), is an exciting tale of a young engineer’s 
adventures in Peru, whither he was sent by scheming 
financiers to prepare a bogus report of a fictitious gold 
mine. It has the characteristics of most treasure books, 
with the not unimportant exception that the pursuit of the 
treasure provides the evil motives in the book, and is not 
the reward of the persevering hero; and its treatment of 
the native element in the tale recalls Fennimore Cooper. 
In spite of the rather strong love-interest, it should excite 
and entertain boy readers of all ages. 


A Lady's Honour, by Bass Blake, appears in Mr. 
Fisher Unwin’s First Novel Library, and is not a bad 
specimen of the sort of romance which pays more attention 
to things done than to the people who do them. Not that 
the characters are destitute of life—they are far more alive 
than many created by romancers of accepted notoriety, and 
there is a genuine attempt to portray the feeling of the 
time chosen, which is that of Marlborough and Prince 
Eugene. The hero is sent on a special mission by the 
great Marlborough. He takes as his companion a fellow- 
soldier who turns out to be a rascal of the blackest sort. 
Their journey is somewhat hampered by the presence of a 
lady, to whom both make love. Afterwards the rascal 
kidnaps her, and the hero rescues and marries her, the 
rescal shooting himself when his cup of villainy is so full 
as to be in danger of spilling over. The series of adven- 
tures is ingeniously designed, but the book is amateurish, 
not because it is badly written, which it is not, but be- 
cause the author seems unable to retain command of all 
the threads of his narrative, and leaves many of them 
untied at the end. Mr. Bass Blake’s second novel may, 
however, be looked for with interest, if he shows himself 
capable of mending the faults of his first. 





MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THe Magazine ef Art, in its bound volume, forms a 
really useful reference work for those who care to follow 
current artistic doings, sayings, and sellings. Mr. Spiel- 
mann’s critical notices of painters and their work are as 
readable and valuable as of yore, Mr. Roberts’s articles 
continue to give a trustworthy and conscientious record 
of the picture market, and a proportionate corner appears 
to have been found in the magazine’s pages for the applied 
arts. Whether the practice of giving over-much gratuitous 
advertisement to “rising artists” by means of articles 
written by their appraisers and apologists is altogether 
laudable or necessary it is not for us to say; besides log- 
rolling, just or unjustified, is not confined to the Magazine 
of Art, and, on the whole, the proper relation of artistic 
things to each other is well maintained in this periodical, 
so that we may safely hope that its appeal to persons of 
taste will continue to meet with adequate response. The 
price of the monthly number has now been reduced to 
1s., and several new features have been introduced—among 
them a competition, for which the prize is a colour-print 
after a modern picture. Of course, there exists a danger 
in thus trying to attract the casual reader from the suburbs 
as well as the genuine amateur, but we feel sure that Mr. 
Spielmann, knowing the limitations of colour-printing in 
this country at least as well as anybody else, will see to 


it that this popular innovation does not tend to cheapen 
the tone of the periodical he edits. 


In the Nineteenth Century Mr. Sidney Low returns 
to the “Tangle of London Locomotion.” He demands an 
exhaustive inquiry, and, in the meantime, a suspension of 
further operations. He is, indeed, inclined to recommend 
the appointment of a paid body of experts, similar to the 
Rapid Transit Commission, which provided Boston with 
an unequalled system of passenger transportation, or, fail- 
ing that, he would allow the Board of Trade “to employ 
and pay for skilled persons.” There are, he continues, 
two streams of traffic, one the morning and evening journey 
between home in the suburbs and work in the centre, the 
other sporadic journeys between parts of the centre. “ No 
systematic treatment of urban and suburban locomotion 
can be successful unless both requirements—those of the 
express long-distance traffic and those of the slower local 
traffic—are adequately met.” Mr. Low goes on to complain 
of the constantly stopping trains on the underground and 
suburban railways, “ which mock the irritated householder 
of Surrey and of Kent.” ‘Tubes, as they are now worked, 
he condemns unreservedly ; “they are competing for the 
local traffic for which, owing to their lifts, they are unfitted, 
while they fail to supply rapid services.”, So far one may 
agree with Mr. Low, but when he discusses street traffic, 
and suggests that “the motors alone will compel us sooner 
or later to Haussmanise London,” we differ entirely. His 
own plan is to drive “radial” thoroughfares 125 ft. broad 
through slum property right out into the open couat:y, 
constructing under the roadway a double set of electric 
tramways, and carrying all sewers and pipes in a subway. 


In Macmillan’s Magazine an unsigned article  dis- 
cusses “ The Party System of the Future.” The old ties 
of party, according to the writer, are snapping fast, the 
importance of caucuses has declined, and the power of he 
machine government by a Schnadhorst or a Middle‘»>n 1s 
shattered. “What may be called the Best Man theory is 
gradually taking the place of the old thick-and-thin adhe- 
sion to party.” It is rather startling to read about the 
“independence of the individual member of Parliament, 
and the disregard for party authority, which have recently 
been manifested,” when we remember the unanimity with 
which Unionists have voted for an Education Bill of which 
many disapprove. The writer, however, is constrained 
to admit that “the Best Man does not necessarily mean 
the popular man.” One might then inquire what it does 
mean, at least for the purpose of the article. Among other 
contributions are Mr. Stephen Gwynn’s “Celtic Sagas,’ 
which works out the thesis that “the civilisation for 
glorious barbarism depicted in Irish saga is one that 
never passed into the Roman type,” and an article by Mr. 
Hugh Clifford on “ The Destiny of the Philippines.” 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


VERSE AND DRAMA. 
Bridges (John A.), The Lost Parson, and other Poems, 3s. 6d. net. 
Matthews. 
Hole (W. G.), Poems, Lyrical and Dramatic, 3s. 6d. net. Elkin Matthews. 
Whitby (Charles J.), The Ness King: Ballads, Runes, and Reveries, ss. net. 
London: At the Sign of the Unicorn. 
ae Se Bruce), The Adamantine Island: a Wonder Story, 1s. net. David 


Nutt. 
HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND MEMOIRS. 

King (Bolton, M.A.), Mazzini, “‘The Temple Biographies,” 4s. 6d. J. M. 

ent. 

Knight (Francis A.), The Sea-Board of Mendip: an Account of the History, 
Archeology and Natural History of the Parishes of Weston-super-Mare, 
Wick St. Lawrence, Puxton Worle, Uphill, Brean, Bleadon, Hutton Lock- 
ing, Banwell, and of the Steepand Flat Holms, with numerous Illustrations. 
73: 6d. net. Dent. 

De \ et (Christian Rudolf), Three Years’ War (October, 1899~June, 1902), 10s. 6d, 

_ Constable. 

Smith (Samuel, M.P.), My Life-Work, with Portrait and Illustrations. Hodder 

_ nd Stoughton. 

Fiske (John), Essays, Historical and Literary, Vol. I., Scenes and Characters 
in American History ; Vol. II., In Favourite Fields, 17s. net. Macmillan. 

Letters of Emelia Russell Gurney, Edited by Her Niece, Ellen Mary Gurney, 
128. 6d. J. Nesbit : 

Rolland (Romain), Millet, ‘* Popular Library of Art,” cloth, 2s. net. Duck- 


worth, 
BELLES-LETTRES. 
ne on roe E.), Heroines of Poetry, Illustrated by Henry Ospovat, gs. net. 
ohn Lane. 
The Bacon-Shakespeare Controversy : a Judicial Summing-Up by Right Hon. 
Sir James Plaisted Wilde, Baron Penzance, Edited by M. H. Kinnear, with 
a Biographical Note by F. A. Inderwick, K.C., 5s. net. Sampson Low 
Dowson (H. B.), Love and Life, with Six Photogravures of Pictures by G. F. 
Watts, R.A., 3s. 6d. net. J. M. Dent. 


THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 

Stalker (Rev. James, D.D.), The Seven Cardinal Virtues, 1s. 6d. 
Stoughton. 

Gossett (Adelaide L. J.), Selected and Arranged for a month by, Bright Evening 
Thoughts for Little Children, with 32 Illustrations by Emily J, Harding 
and Others, 2s. George Allen. 

TRAVEL. 


Across Iceland, with Illustrations and Maps, and an 
Hill, M.A., and the Plants Collected, 12s, 6d. Ed. 


Elkin 


Hodder and 


Bisiker (W., F.R.G.S.), 
Appendix by A. W. 
Arnold. 

Landor (A. Henry Savage), Across Coveted Lands; or a Journey from Flushing 
(Holland) to Calcutta, Overland, with 175 Illustrations, Diagrams, Plans, 
and Maps, by the Author, 2 vols., 30s. net. Macmillan. 


SCIENTIFIC. 

Digby (William, C.1.E.), Natural Law in Terrestrial Phenomena: a Study in 
the Causation of Earthquakes, Volcanic Eruptions, Windstorms, Tempera- 
ture, Rainfall, with a Record of Evidence, 6s. net. Wm. Hutchinson 
and Co., Trafalgar-buildings, Charing Cross. 


GIFT BOOKS. 
Clarke (B. A.), Bunny and the Tyrells. Illustrated. 


Ward, Lock. 
Turner (Ethel), Little Mother Meg, 3s. 6d. 


ard. Lock 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Patterson (Annie W.), The Story of Oratorio, 3s. 6d. net 
Series.” Walter Scott Publishing Company. 

Digest XVII., 2, Pro Socio, Edited, with Translation and Notes, by C. H. 
Monro, M.A. Cambridge University Press. 

Harrison (E., B.A.), Studies in Theognis, together with a text of the Poems, 
10s, 6d. net. Cambridge University Press. 

Debrett’s Coming Events in December, 6d. net. Dean and Son. 

Hugo (Victor), The Story of the Bold Pécopin: a Legend of the Rhine, Done 
into English by Eleanor and Augustine Birrell, with Hlustrations by H. R. 
Millar, 7s. 6d. Smith, Elder. 

From the Abyss: of its Inhabitants, by “One of them,” 1s. net. 
Johnson. 

Haw (George), Britain's Homes: a Study of the Empire's Heart Disease. 
2s. 6d. net. Clarion Press. 

More! (Edmund D.) (“ E. D. M."), Member of the West African Section of the 
Liverpool Chamber of Commerce. ‘‘ Affairs of West Africa,” with Illustra- 
tions and Maps, 12s. net. Heinemann. 

Report of the Proceedings of the Third International Congress for the Welfare 
and Protection of Children, held in London on July 15 and 18, 1902, under 
the Presidency of His Majesty King Edward VII., Edited for the Executive 
Committee of the Congress by Sir William Chance, Bart., 2s. 6d. net. P.S, 
King and Son. 

The * Via Eastern ” Telegraphic Social Code, compiled by Robert T. Atkinson, 
5s. net. William Hutchinson and Co. 

The History of Canvey Island, by Augustus A. Day, 6d. Henry J. Drane, 

Wright (Mabel Osgood), Dogtown, being some Chapters from the Annals of the 
Waddles Family, set down in the language of housepeople, 6s. net. 
Macmillan. 

Sexton (Ella M.), Stories of California, 4s. 6d. net. Macmillan. 

Ris (Jacob A.), The Battle with the Slum, illustrated, 8s. 6d. net. 

Armstrong (Mrs. L. Heaton), Etiquette and Entertaining, 1s. 


NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS. 

Spenser (Edmund), Amoretti, including the Prothalamion and the Epithalamion, 
2s. 6d. rimley Johnson. 

Dove Dale Revisited, with other Holiday Sketches, by ‘‘ The Amateur Angler,” 
2s. 6d. net. Sampson Low. 

Ruskin on Pictures : a Collection of Criticisms by John Ruskin not heretofore 
reprinted, and now re-edited and re-arranged. Vol. I., Turner at the 
National Gallery, and in Mr. Ruskin's Collection, 7s. 6d. net. Geo. Allen. 

Worsfold (W. Basil, M.A.), The Principles of Criticism : an Introduction to the 
Study of Literature, 3s. 6d. net. New edition. Geo. Allen. 

The French Revolution: a History, by Thomas Carlyle, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Appendices by John Holland Rose, M.A., Litt.D. 3 vols., with 
Illustrations and Plans. 21s. net. George Bell. 

Maclaren (Ian), ‘‘ His Majesty Baby, and Some Common People”: “ Kate 
Carnegie and Those Ministers "; “ Afterwards, and other Stories,” 3s. 6d. 
each. Hodder and Stoughton. 

Barrie (J. M.), Auld Licht Idylls, with 12 Illustrations by William Hole, R.S.A. 
38. 6d. Hodder and Stoughton. 

‘Steuart (Katherine), By Allan Water, the True Story of an Old House, 6s. 
London: Methuen. 

South African War, 1899-1902: Officers and Men of the Arm 
tioned in Despatches, also List of Honours and Rewards, 
Army and Navy Gazette Office. 

Paris (Gaston), Medizval French Literature, ‘* Temple Cyclopzedic Primers,” 1s, 


net. ent. P 
Hardy (Thomas), Two in a Tower, 3s. 6d. Macmillan. 


“The Music Story 


Brimley 


Macmillan, 
John Long. 


and Navy Men- 
econd Edition, 1s. 





Hooker (Richard), Of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity : the Fifth Book, a New 
Edition, with Prolegomena and Appendices by Roynald Bayne, M.A., 158. 
net. Macmillan. , ; 

Dabbs (G. H. R., M.D.), The Manor Inn, Cheap Edition, 1s. 

Smart (Hawley), False Cards, 6d. Ward, Lock. 

Hugh Price Hughes as We Knew Him, by the Dean of Westminster, W 

obertson Nicoll, LL.D., Lady Henry Somerset, Mark Guy Pearse, Sister 
Lily, W. M. Crook, J. Bamford Slack, Charles Ensor Walters, and Frederick 

A. Atkins, 1s. Horace Marshall and Sen, 
Thais, by Anatole France, Translated by Ernest Tristan, 2s. 6d. net 


FICTION, 

Dawson (A. J.), Hidden Manna, 6s. Heinemann. 
Hodder (R.), The Daughter of the Dawn, 6s. Jarrold and Sons. 
Loraine (Herbert), The Master of Hadlow, 6s. Elliot Stock. 
Meade (L. T.), A Double Revenge, 6s. Digby, Long. 
Glyn (Elinor), Reflections of Ambrosine, 6s. Duckworth. 
Judith, an Old-Time Romance, by ‘“* Monowai” (A. S.C.) 
Galbraith (Florence), Rudiments, 6s. H. J. Drane 
Letts (E. F. and M. F.S.), Nicholas Mosley, Loyalist ; or, What's in a Name ? 

being extracts from the History of the Mosleys of Manchester during the 

_ Civil War, 1640-1662, 6s. H. J: Drane. 

Webster (Henry Kitchell), Roger Drake, Captain of Industry, 6s. 


MAGAZINES, REVIEWS AND ANNUALS. 
Blackwood's Magazine, December, 2s. 6d. Wm. Blackwood. 
Cassell’s Magazine, December (Christmas), 1s. Cassell. 
Century Illustrated, December, 1s. 4d. Macmillan. 
Connoisseur, December (Christmas Number), 1s. net. Otto, Limited. 
Daily Mail Year Book for 1903, Edited by Percy L. Parker, 1s. Amalgamated 
ress. 
Empire Review, December, 1s. net. Macmillan. 
English Illustrated, December (Christmas), 1s. Unwin. 
Fortnightly Review, December, 2s. 6d, Chapman and Hall. 
Macmillan's Magazine, December, 1s. Macmillan. 
Magazine of Art, December (Christmas), 1s. Cassell. 
Rivista Moderna. Roma. 
St. Nicholas, December, 1s. Macmillan. 
Temple Bar, December, 1s. Macmillan. 
The House: The Journal ot Home Arts and Crafts, 6d. Unwin. 
Windsor Magazine, December (Christmas), 1s. Ward, Lock. 
Woman at Home, December (Christmas Number), 1s, Hodder and Stoughton. 


Horace Cox. 


Greening 


Macmillan 


BOOKS WANTED AND SUPPLIED. 


OLLECTORS OF BOOKS, PICTURES, &c. 
Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS announces that his New 
Catalogue is Now Ready, Price 1s., on application to 


60, HAYMARKET, S.W. 
_ BOOK BUYERS. Special Annual Catalogue and Supple- 


mentary December List of Publishers’ Remainders in all branches of 

Literature. Greatly reduced in price and in spotless condition, including 
many books suitable tor Christmas Presents, Post free.—H. J. Glaisher, Remain- 
der and Discount Bookseller, 57, Wigmore Street, W. 


OOKS WANTED, 30s. EACH OFFERED.—Meredith's 
Poems, 1851 ; Hissey’s Drive through England, 1885 ; Cook's Fox-hunting, 

1826; Jesse's Richard IIL. 1862 ; Hawbrick Grange, 1847; Handley Cross, 

1854; Gamonia, 1837; Paler's Renaissance, 1873; Peaks, Passes, Glaciers, 
3 vols., 185962; Jorrock’s Jaunts, 1843; Stevenson’s Arabian Nights, 2 vols., 
ist edition, 1882. Scarce and Out of Print Books Supplied. State Wants, 
Catalogues Free—HOLLAND BOOK CO., 35, John Bright St., Birmingham 





Smee is best Bookseller in Birmingham—Bazaar, Exchange 
and Mart.—BOOKS WANTED, cash or exchange, 30s. each offered. 
Dowell's Taxes, 4 vols., 1888 ; Curzon's Persia, 2 vols., 1892; Tennyson's 
In Memoriam, first edition, 1850; George Meredith's Poems, 1851; Hewlett's 
Earthwork out of Tuscany, first edition, 1895; Montaigne’s Essays, Tudor 
Trans., 3 vols.; Forman's Keats and Shelley, 4 vols. each ; Symonds's Italian 
Literature, 2 vols., 1881; Singer's Shakespeare, 10 vols., 1826; Valpy's 
Shakespeare, 15 vols., 1832; Symonds’s Essays, 2 vols., 1890; Cook's ae 
hunting, 1826; Hissey’s Drive through England, 1885; Gamonia, 1837; 
Collyn's Wild Red Deer, 1862 ; Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Jackson's Old 
Paris, 2 vols,, 1878; Jackson's French Court, 2 vols., 1881; Jesse's Richard III., 
1862; Warwickshire Hunt, 1837; Stevenson's New Arabian Nights, 2 vols., 
first edition, 1882. 100,000 Books tor SALE and WANTED. By far the largest 
and most valuable stock in Birmingham. State wants.—BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


I ARE BOOKS SUPPLIED AND WANTED. 


Wants. Catalogues free. Specially wanted: 


Please state 
All books by Borrow, 

wecky, Freeman, Hardy, Pardoc, Swinburne, Wilde, Jesse, Stephen 
Phillips, Hissey, Burton, Rawlinson, Gardiner, Freer, Pater, Morris, &c. 
Sporting and Alpine Books. Books illustrated by Rowlandson, Alken, Beardsley, 
&c. Entire Libraries and smaller Collections purchased tor cash,-_H ECTOR'S 


GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 





GINN AND COMPANY, 
9, St. Martin’s Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 


SCHOOL OF THE WOODS 


Just Pusiisuep. By the Author of ‘‘ BEASTS OF THE FIELD” 
and ‘** FOWLS OF THE AIR.” Each 7s. 6d. 


Descriptions of Animal Life by Wm. J. Long. 
illustrated by Chas. Copeland. 


Extracts from reviews of ‘S.hool of the Woods” just received 


** No reservation is necessary in the praise bestowed upon this delightful work. 
es Would that the incidents of most novels were half as engrossing !"— 
Daily Telegraph. 

“Author, artist, and publisher have united in producing volumes that area 
model of their kind. These books are sure of an especially warm welcome to 
any household where there are children, as their dainty illustrations make them 
doubly attractive to the little ones."—Review of Reviews, 


SEND FOR List OF GIFT AND PRIZE BOOKs. 


GINN & CO., 9, St. Martin’s Street, W.C. 


Lavishly 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


OVEREIGNS are still being shipped with persis- 
S tent rapidity to Egypt and the Argentine, and 
they are talking again of a 5 per cent. Bank rate very 
soon. The Bank’s reserve is already down to twenty- 
one millions odd, and, apart altogether from the foreign 
drain, the internal demand for currency at the end of the 
year generally takes three to four millions into the 
country. So that the reserve will look remarkably 
attenuated by the end of this month. On the other 
hand, the directors of the Bank do not, as a rule, 
attach much importance to internal movements of 
currency, and as long as they are not asked for too 
many sovereigns for export, it is likely enough that 
they may prefer to rub along as they are until the 
New Year brings the usual reflux of notes and coin into 
Threadneedle-street. The demand for Egypt must be 
nearly satisfied, and the sovereigns that we send there 
come back as regularly as do those which go into the 
provincial centres; but this drain to South America is 
a different matter, for it is impossible to be certain 
either When it will stop or when an ebb may be expected 
to bring us back our gold. It certainly indicates a con- 
siderable improvement in the position of Argentine 
finance, for it is safe to assume that these shipments 
would not be taking place unless the obligations of 
Argentina on this side had been provided for for 
some time to come. Then, again, the Buenos Ayres 
Great Southern Railway is offering its shareholders an 
issue of £ 2,000,000 Four per Cent. Debenture stock at 
105. This is the leading railway of the Republic, and the 
issue will probably be taken up readily, thus enabling 
Argentina to draw still more freely on London. 

Consols have been rather a better market this week, 
owing, so it was whispered, to purchases by recipients 
of Morgan money for ships. The payment of this 
money, which concluded the much-talked-of Atlantic 
Shipping Combine, was quietly carried out on Monday, 
accompanied by a good deal of fatuous twaddle on the 
part of the Yellow Press. Since then efforts have 
been made to find out what are the prices of 
the securities of the new combine, but all attempts 
to bring buyer and seller to anything like a basis for 
negotiation seem to have failed. Well-informed 
opinion inclines to the view that the Preferred stock 
will probably earn something, but that the Common is 
a very long way from a dividend--unless it is paid out 
of capital, as may perhaps be done just to encourage 
the market. But I fancy that English investors will 
not be in any hurry to buy the securities of this 
wondrous ‘‘ combine.” The freight market is not a good 
one, and the shipping industry is not looking forward 
to 1903 with any roseate anticipations. 

Another American Presidential Message has been 
fired off amid the usual alarums and excursions, and no 
one is much hurt. Mr. Roosevelt’s communication, in 
fact, is as harmless as his expedition a week or two 
ago, when he had several days’ bear shooting and came 
home a tearless victor, leaving not one bear the worse 
for the deadly aim of his unerring rifle. He was 
expected by some of his admirers to give the trusts 
quite a hard knock, but he roared as softly as a sucking 
dove, and the trusts are unscathed, the President 
merely suggesting that some sort of supervision is 
desirable. After all, all institutions of a civilised 
State are under some sort of supervision, except 
apparently the London and Globe Finance Corporation 
under a Tory Administration. But that is another 
story. The strenuousness that Mr. Roosevelt is so 
fond of inculcating certainly does not seem to find its 
way into his Message to Congress, and his apologists 
can only say that Congress is a very sensitive body and 
could not bear anything like dictation. 


Mr. Secretary Shaw’s report to Congress is almost 
equally uninteresting. It does, indeed, point out a few 
well-worn objections to the American currency system 
as it stands at present, but it is very vague and 
indefinite with regard to anything like reform. The 
note issue of the American banks is the crux of the 
situation ; the system by which Government bonds, 
have to be held as security for notes issued was always 
a vicious one, since it gave a fictitious value to the bonds, 
that could thus be made doubly profitable investments 


to the holders. But now that there is no _ osten- 
sible reason why the United States Government 
should be in debt at all, the almost Gilbertian 


position arises under which it is gravely proposed that 
the Government debt should be made permanent, so 
that the banks may continue to issue notes against it. 
It reminds one of those long-forgotten old days before 
Mr. Chamberlain ruled .us, when we had peace, a 
sinking fund, and a rapidly dwindling debt. Then some 
wiseacres used to argue over here that it would be a 
bad day for the country when Consols were all 
redeemed and the banks had no security to put their 
money into. As if a Government’s first duty were to 
be in debt in order to provide a first-class investment 
for banks and capitalists. Very likely Mr. Seddon 
thinks so. But, then, people are not very keen on the 
security that he has to dispose of. However, when he 
gets back to South Africa he will show us what finance 
really means. -_—— 

In the meantime his (comparatively. speaking) 
near neighbour Sir Edmund Barton has been giving 
an account of his stewardship at the Colonial Confer- 
ence in London. He thought the Conference was 
‘fone of great pith and moment,” whatever that may 
mean, and certainly Australia seems to have made 


arrangements eminently satisfactory to herself. 
According to Reuters account, Sir Edmund 
‘‘went on, amid frequent applause, to explain 


the proposed naval agreement, pointing out that the 
cost to the country would be 1s. per head of the popu- 
lation, as compared with 1s. 1o}d. in Cape Colony, 
ros. gd. in Natal, and 15s. 2d. in Great Britain. The 
circumstances in Australia were not the same as in 
Great Britain, but they were not such as to relieve the 
people of Australia of all obligations or to justify them 
in being mean.” No wonder the applause was frequent. 
But is it not astounding that colonial statesmen should 
have the face to put such figures before their fellow- 
colonials and apparently feel rather proud of them ? 
Of course, “the circumstances in Australia are not the 
same as in Great Britain”; but when attention is 
called to the prodigal borrowing of Australia and 
her huge debt per head, Australian apologists always 
urge that this is not a fair test because the wealth 
per head, and the trade turnover per head, are so much 
greater in the mighty Commonwealth. And yet, when 
it comes to a question of paying for the fleet which 
protects Australia quite as much as England, the lead- 
ing Australian statesman can point out ‘‘ amid frequent 
applause ” that the individual Australian pays 1s. where 
the individual Briton pays 15s. 2d. My poor brother 
British taxpayer, could we have a better lesson in the 
practical value of colonial patriotism, or a more lurid 
light on Imperialism as a paying business ? 

Somebody issued a prospectus, I believe, this week, 
but nobody took any more interest in it than in the 
daily official report of what happened at the War In- 
quiry Commission. I have referred to the Buenos 
Ayres Great Southern Debenture issue above; it was 
not a public offer, being made only to members of the 
company. The London County Council is going to 
renew some bills, and will have to pay a stiffish rate 
for them. From the persistent manner in which 
Rhodesian railway enterprise is being lauded I infer 
that the investor will soon have an opportunity of 
sinking some more money in that land of many 
promises, JANUS, 








